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Yo *? 
€ & 
~ VOL. XXIX xi 
A NORMAL SCHOOL AT HOME. 


Our courses 

prepare teach- & i 
ers for higher 
grades of cer- 
tificate. Weof- 
fer3 review, 6 
advanced, and 
40 special 
courses, Cours- 
es in Pedagogy 
Science, His- 
Litera- Fy 
Mathe- [fi 
matics, Lan- 
guages, Busi- 
ness, Short- 
hand and Kin- 
dergarten — 40 
in all. Each 
special student 
is under the 
care of some 
special teach- 
er whoisa pro- 
fessor in some 
college We 
doa high grade 
of work, Send 
for 24 page illustrated catalogue giving names 
of teachers, courses, general information, and 
sample lessons. Address, 


NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE NORMAL, 
W. 4. STEVENSON, Ph. B., A. M., Principal, 
FENTON, MICH. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
| 6+ + = “TO BURN’? 


Pardon our use of slang, but if you 
have more school books than you 
need, you can sellthem to us for cash 
» or trade them for books you want, | 


tory, 
ture, 


Yam TUITION 
i #322520 FOR 
7 THIRTEEN 








} new or second hand. A postal will 
get information if addressed to 


C. M. BARNES COMPANY, 
 106-108-110-112 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 


(Bus. Estab. 1874—Incor. 1894.) 
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Oct. Dec 





Novelties for 
Christmas Festivals. 
CANDY BOXES and BASKETS 

Nuts, its, Candies. 


arlight Xmas Lamp 





BURNS SIX [6] HOURS. 
Holiday Catalogue FREE. 
for Boxes — 
$ 4% Post- {| JACOBY BROS., St.Louis,Mo. 
— Paid. 213 N. 2nd Street. 


GAME OF INDUSTRIES. 


400 questions and answers on the great industries 
ofthe U. 8., 100 curds 244¢x3 ins. For home and 
school. Any number can play. Good for busy work 
in all grades. Price, 50 cents. 

SPECIAL OFFER.--One set mailed to anyone 
sending 25 cents and the names of five t ers. 
Roderick Hume and this game both for 50 cents. 


A, W. MUMFORD, 
Chicago, Ml. 





2 Wabash Ave., 






PTSE>D THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIC 


ST. LOUIS, MO., DECEMBER, 1896. 


3 @@-A Faculty of Specialists. 
LARGEST AND BEST 3 Twenty-eight complete and practical Courses of Study. 
EQUIPPED SCHOOL 3, 4a-Finest School Buildings in the West. 
WEST OF CHICAGO 5 8a" Apparatus of the Finest Quality and Latest Design. 


‘hay Expenses Lowerthan at any other School offering equal 
advantages. 


Send for complete Catalogue and “A Little Book” elegantly illustrated, mailed 
FREE. 
IN PENMANSHIP, either in the Slant o1 


Address--C. C. REARICK, Principat, 
LESSONS BY MAI * Vertical Styles. For information, address 


No. 12. : 





Postal Station No. 3, DES MOINES, Iowa 
—-- E. C. MILLS, Rochester, N. Y 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
THE STANDARD PENS OF THE WORLD 


FOR SCHOOL WORK OF ALL SORTS: 604 E. F. 404, 303, 601 E. 
1047 (MULTISCRIPT). 
FOR THE MODERN VERTICAL WRITING: 1045 (VERTICULAR) and 1046 (VERTIGRAPH). 


Most Durable, =- =~ ~ Most HBeonomie. 


Accelerated progress is a saving of time; Gillott’s Pens pay for themselves 
by the time they save. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York, 


F., 351, and 
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RICHTER’S celebrated 
‘*Anchor Blocks” 


of STONE in three natural colors. 


BUILT WITH 


“Anchor Blocks.” aun 
I~ * 


The great Educational Toy for the sys- 
tematic mental development of children, 
in accordance with their respective age, 
as advocated by Froebel. 








A SUITABLE BOX FOR EVERY 
CHILD ABOVE TWO YEARS. 


Children Demand Them! 
Teachers Recommend Them! 


A trial will convince the most skeptical. 


Write for beantifully illustrated Descriptive Circular to 


| 


215 Peari Street, 
NEW YORK. 


F. Ad. Richter & Co, 
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Day’s 
COLUMBIAN 
Complete REVISION. 


Shorthand —_ 
Manual ‘ 20th Edition. 


A full revision to date, 


AND THE VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK 
EVER YET PUBLISHED. 


Is used at hundreds of commercial] schoo!s. 
Will be used at thousands more. 





1S ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL, 


And, bookseller or teacher, when you get a call for it (don’t 
order it until then) remember it is published by 


The Burrows Brothers Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


REVOLUTION .... Shorthand! 


® AN EASY 

‘6 ms h h d” ‘ SY, 

The New American Shorthand” sr: 
By PROP, ALFRED DAY, SENSIBLE, 

Teacher and Reporter of thirty years’ experience. sven 

Pupils Ready for Positions in Three months. ; 

PRICE, 7 ' It Can Be Done. 

$1.50. It Has Been Done With This System, 


“The best system of shorthand is one in which the letters are as easily 
formed as in longhand, written in regular order, and that is legible and 
capable of being written at a high rate of speed. These claims are a)] 
met by the New American Shorthand and are substantiated by practical 
results.’’ 

“The New American Shorthand is WRITING and not DRAWING of 
lines. All the letters of a word are written without taking the pen from 
the paper.”’ 

“If the saying that ‘time is money’ is true, then there is money for him 
who learns the New American Shorthand, as it is thoroughly mastered in 
less than one-half the time required to learn a Pitman system; isas easily 
written as longhand; letters are written in their regular order asin the 
common spelling; no pen lifting toinsert the vowels; is more legible than 
much of the longhand of the day, and holds a record for speed and legi- 
bility that is not equaled by any of the old systems of shorthand.”—From 
Author’s Preface. 

As a text-book the order and arrangement is good: large, clear type 
has been used; many pages of suggestions to learners have been inserted 
and much matter has been added to make it perfect, or as nearly so as 
possible. Send $1.50 for sample eopy. Copy-book to accompany it, 25 


cents postpaid. 
er THE BURROWS BROTHERS CO., Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





REVOLUTION.... Shorthand! 


“The N ican Shorthand” ‘soc: 
e New American Shorthand” ‘:<* 
By PROF. ALFRED DAY, SENSIBLE, 
Teacher and Reporter of thirty years’ experience, scene 
PRICE Pupils Ready for Positions in Three Months. erre 
° {t Can Be Done. 
$1.50. It Has Been Done With This System, 


“The best system of shorthand is one in which the letters are as easily 
ormed as in longhand, written in regular order, and that is legible and 
capable of being written at a high rate of speed. These claims are all 
met by the New American Shorthand and are substantiated by practical 
results.” 

“The New American Shorthand is WRITING and not DRAWING of 
lines. All the letters of a word are written without taking the pen from 
the paper.”’ 

“If the saying that ‘time is money’ is true, then there is money for him 
who learns the New American Shorthand, as it is thoroughly mastered in 
less than one-half the time required to learn a Pitman system; is as easily 
written as longhand; letters are written in their regular order as in the 
common spelling; no pen lifting toinsert the vowels ; is more legible than 
much of the longhand of the day, and holds a record for speed and legi- 
bility that is not equaled by any of the old systems of shorthand.’’—Fvom 
Author's Preface 

As a text-book the order and arrangement is good; large, clear type 
has been used; many pages of suggestions to learners have been inserted 
and much matter has been added to make it perfect, or as nearly so as 
possible. Send $1.50 for sample copy. Copy-book to accompany it, 2 
cents postpai 


d. 
THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, Publishers, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





Day’s 
Complete 
Shorthand 
Manual. 


COLUMBIAN 
REVISION. 


2oth Edition. 


A full revision to date, 
AND THE VERY BEST 
SHORTHAND BOOK 
EVER YET PUBLISHED. 


Is used in hun lreds of commercial 
Will be used at thousands more. 


schools. 





1S ONLY $1.50 AT RETAIL 


And, bookseller or teacher, when you get a call for it (don’t 
order it until then), remember it is published by 


The Burrows Brothers Co., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





UEER __ 


What reasons are given by some shorthand publishers in favor of introducing their systems. 


Queerest of 


all, perhaps, the moss-back claim that ‘‘Ours is best because it has not been revised for thirty years.” 


What a thing to conjure by in dealing with the live schools of to-day ! 


Thirty years agothere were 


only one or two business colleges in America that made a feature of teaching shorthand. To-day shorthand 


is taught in nearly all of the 1500 such colleges in the U. S. and Canada 





and the rest are coming to it. 


Day’S COMPLETE SHORTHAND MANUAL, 


(COLUMBIAN REVISION, 20th EDITION,) 


Embodies the science of shorthand writing brought strictly down to date. 


It preserves what is good 


in the old systems plus additions and emendations suggested by the experience of eminent practitioners 


of our time. 
coming to it. 
IT IS THE VERY BEST SHORTHAND BOOK 


THAT HAS EVER YET BEEN MADE. 
S@ Price of the 20th edition, revised to date, $1.50. 


It is built to do the business of to-day. 


Proper discounts to Schools and Booksellers 


The Live Schools—the Live Writers—are 


THE BURROWS. BROTHERS Go., 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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Qualified teachers assisted j 
to good gy anywhere 
inth 8 usual 

rates. Schools supplied with competentted ach. 

ers without cost. Services, honestand efficient; e 
facilities unsurpassed, Endorsed b by leading 
educators, Write forfullinformation. Ad- 
dress, W. T. Pat RKs, Manager 

Equitable Teacher's Bureau, SC HOOLS 

Charies B’ld’g, Denver, Colo. 
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SCOTTEN’S 
NORMAL and BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


THE CHEAPEST and BEST. 


Prepares teachers to teach Gives a thorough 
business course, shorthand and telegraphy. Send 
for our 46 page catalogue. Address, 


R M. SCOTTEN, 


Green Ridge, Mo 





is the man who is 
paying TOO MUCH 
for his PRINTING. 
He does not stop 
to think that 


UNTHINKING 


prices CHANGE 
goes on ordering and paying for 
things just as he did years ago. 
Estimates on an order will often 
SAVE YOU MONEY. Remember to 
get our figures when you want 
anything in our line. We do all 
kinds of PRINTING, LITHOGRAPH- 
ING AND BINDING. 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Second and Vine Sts., ST. LOUIS. 








—Educators Visiting— 
NEW YORK CITY 
STOP AT 
MILLER’S HOTEL. 
39 West 26th St. Send for circulars 
with special rates to Teachers. 
CHARLES H. HAYNES, Proprietor. 


UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURI 





FOUNDED IN 1840. 


Has departments of Language, 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogies, and also 
oflaw, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric and 
mechanical), Agriculture, Horticulture, Entomol- 
ogy, Veterinary Science and Mechanic Arts, all at 
Columbia, Mo. Instruetion is given in military 
Science and Tactics also, and in Stenography and 
Business Forms. All departments open to women 
Fees small. Campus contains ten buildings, sup- 
plied with water, steam heat and electricity. New 
greenhouse and laboratory of horticulture, botany 
and entomology. New laboratories of physiology, 
bacteriology and pathology in the medical depart- 
ment. Furniture, library and equipment for scien- 
tie and technical work all new Fifty-nine 
professors and instructors in the whole University. 
Examination for entrance will be held at Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of the 
university. For cadetship, apply to your senator 
or representative. (The School of Mines and Met- 
allurgy, at Rolla, is a department of the Univer- 
sity) For catalogue, address J. W. MONSER, 
Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


Science, History, 


CONSTANTLY, but}, 





UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 
1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 
a. THE COLLEGE. 
M. S. SNOW, A. M,, DEAN. 


THE SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING, 
E. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


I. 


DEGREES: 


1, Bachelor of Arts. 
2. Bachelor of Philosophy, 
8. Bachelor of Science. 
4, Bachelor of Science in Civic Engineering, 
Bachelor ot Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering, 
6. Bachelor 
neering. 
7. Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 
8. Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 
9. Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 
10. The usual higher degrees, 
Entrance examinations Monday and Tuesday, 
June 15 and 16, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 
22 and 23, 1896. 


II. HENRY SHAW SCHOOL 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S. D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE, 
III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
. FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrEcTorR. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 
1417 Lucas Place. 
Ww. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN, 


of Science in Electrical Engi- 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion of 
the two years’ course. 
Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 23. 





|WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY. 


W. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., Chancellor. 
COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


V. ST. LOUIS MEDICAL COL- 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN, 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes- 


day, Sept, 22-23, 1846. 


VI. MISSOURI DENTAL COL 
LEGE. 


1818 Lucas Place. 
H. H. MUDD, M. D., DEAN. 


Entrance examination on Tuesday and Wednes 
day, Sept, 22-23, 1896. 
VII. SMITH ACADEMY. 


Washington Avenue and 19th Street. 
CHARLES P. CURD, A.M., PRINCIPAL 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechni¢ 
School and Business. 

Entrance examinatlon Monday, June 18, Mon- 
day, Tuesday and Wednesday, Sept. 21, 22, 28, 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


Washington Avenue and 18th Street. 
Cc. M. WOODWARD, Pu. D., DIRECTOR. 


VIII. 


This is a School for Boys, not less than fourteen 
years old. A three year’s course, including Eng- 
lish Studies, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-making 
Blacksmithing, Machine-work and the manage- 
ment of the Engine. 

Entrance examination Thursday morning, June 
18, Friday, Sept. 18, 1896. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 


Beaumont and Locust Streets. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 
Entrance examination Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 22-28. 


GEO. M. BARTLETT, Secretary. 








Endorsed by leading educators as the best pub- 
lished on the subjects of Spelling, Letter Writ- 
ing English, Shorthand, Typewriting, Book- 
keeping, Commercial Law, and a Pocket Dic- 
tionary. Specimen pages free. Write at once to 
THE PRACTICAL TEXT BOOK Co., Publishers, 


Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. sep t-f. 





RELIEF 
MAPS. 


Systematic Collec- 
tions, Mineralogy, 
Geology, or 
for schools of i 
oe es, Lantern 
lides, &c. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL COLLECTIONS, 


Minerals, Rocks and Invertebrate 
Animals 





at one-half the usual price. 40 minerals in good 
case, or 40 rocks with duplicate fragments, for 
$2.00. 24 types of invertebrate for $3.50 Each col- 
lection accompanied with text book of 60 pages. 
Send for circulars. 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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By H. S. 5. TARBELL, A.I1., LL.D. 


The Completion of the WERNER GEOGRAPHIES, which have been in a phen for several \. 
years, is a distinct educational triumph of paramount importance ir 


INTRODUCTORY GEOGRAPHY. 


Small Quarto. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Part I. 


12mo. 


| GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Part Il. 


Large Quarto. 


UNRIVALED IN MECHANICAL CONSTRUCTION, ARTISTIC FINISH AND PEDAGOGICAL PERFECTION. 


s 
We solicit correspondence from}s 3 
teachers and school faa, 
| Officers relative to the examination andj 
}introduction of this series 





THE WERNER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


P Supt. of Schools, Providence, R. I. 


~ 


1 the accomplish. 
ment of needed reforms in the methods of teaching this branch of study. 


Extra Linen. 188 pages. Price, - - - - ~ - 


Extra Linen. 368 pages, - - - - - - - - 


Extra Linen. 160 pages - - - - - ‘ | 
Parts I and II not "sold ouparatels. 


WERNER SCHOOL BOOK COMPANY, 

. 160-174 Adams St., CHICAGO. 

{5°© NEW YORK, 5-7 E. 16th St. © BOSTON, 110-116 Boylston St, 
PHILADELPHIA, 812 Chestnut St. 


mannan’ 








] 5 CENTS Dnilgs you on trial 3 weeks, 


THE PATHFINDER, 


the great national news review for seoahare: 
students aud all busy people. Fresh every week 
from the Nation’s Capital. Used as the ideal 
current-events paper everywhere. Clean, con- 
cise, class: fied, vigorous, non-partisan, enter 
taining. cheap. We ask you to try it 3 months 
at introduction rate, compare it with others and 
then decide whether you CAN AFFORD to miss 
acepy. $la year; low rates in clubs. 

Agents Address, THE PATHFINDER, 

wanted. Washington, D.C. 


TEACHERS SCHOOL. SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 





Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Bopolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, etc. 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4%4 inches, 8¢;-314x514 12c;-4'ox6'o 20¢; 


54x74 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike. 
Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 


Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 


Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, G ift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 


Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit. Perfect Cards, 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 


B4U BUY YOUR SILK AND BUNTING, 
FLAGS and BANNERS 


——FOR 


| Schools, Homes ald Parades 


| Best American Goods 
only. Lowest ' 
inthe U. S 


JOEL & CO.. 


+f Nassau St., N. 
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for Discounts and 
Price List to 


Mention Am. Jour. of Education. 





ODERN CLASSICS 


SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


34 Volumes, Cloth, Averaging 312 Pages, 


FOR $11.56. 
Cost of delivery by mail, $1.50, The set weighs 20 pounds. Any book will also be 
sent separately, postpaid, on receipt of go cents. 


A library of thirty-four volumes, containing many of the best complete Stories, Essays, 
Sketches, and Poems in modern literature, including selections from the most celebrated 
authors of England and America, and translations of masterpieces by Continental writers. 


In several instances the selection from an author are accompanied by a biographical 
essay by another eminent author. 


Dr. William T. Harris, U. S. Commissioner of Education, says ‘lt is an unrivalled list of 
excellent works.’ 


A pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent on application. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park Street, Boston. 11 East 17th Street, New York. 


158 Adams Street, Chicago, 





CLARA BEESON HUBBARD’S 





* * FAMOUS KINDERGARTEN BOOK 


MERRY SONGS AND (AMES. 


PET OF ALL RINDERGARTENS AND HOME CIRCLES. 


Price $2.00 Postpaid, Addicss Balmer & Weber 2isic House Co. Publishers, St. Louis. 
Copyright 1887 by BALMER & WEBER Music House Co, 
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=> Tat SAPTIT OF A RePvai ir, 


PERRIN & SMITH, PROPRIETORS. 








J. G. REYNOLDS, EDITOR AND _ManacEr. 














diagie Copy ee os : 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at $1.00 per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at any time. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
“Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, 
Mo., and admitted through the mails at 
second-class rates. 

Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his paper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send Money by P. 0. Money Orders, Ex- 
press Money Orders or Registered Letters. 





Address PERRIN & 8 
Publishers, 
Second and Vine Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 
CONTE NTS. 
Page 
Editorial. 

State Association............ psaniinonninnenss 5 
Department Conferences........ ...........-.-+ 6 
Committee on Rural Schools 7 

Centributions, 
The Influence cf Praise .... eee 8 
Physical Basis of Manhood SEO ES, 
The Pedagogy of the Wheel.................... 10-11 
English in the High School.................... 12 


Current Events. 
Voting Machines—War Rumors—News. 13 


Examination. 
High School Questions.....................------ 14 
ee Re | 
Memorial Days. 
The Brownies’ Christmas........ . — 16 


Music, Merry Times Are Coming... peisininn 17 
The Christ Child ...... Sisicaens 3 


Practical Methods. 
Kindergarten Program.............. a 
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The Squirrels... sovedliie 
Practical Drawing. 
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A Shameto Motherhood. PET I 24 


University Notes... - Deere ee. 
The Library ...... : nS Sete sess aceceeenee 
Literary Notes. LIS aoa eens 8 
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STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


Teachers, principals and super- 
intendents of schools all over the 
central and northwestern States 
will be gathered in conference at 
the annual meeting of the State 
Associations during the coming 
holiday week. Most of the South- 
ern States hold their annual asso- 
ciations during the spring and 
summer, but the educators of these 
States will gather in great num- 
bers at the meeting of the South- 
ern Educational Association to be 
held at Mobile, Ala. 

These annual gatherings are 
coming to bé recognized as of vast 
importance in the uplifting power, 
enthusiasm and professional pride 
they are engendering among the 
teachers, in the great work they 
have planned and are working out 
along the lines of closer articula- 
tion in the course of study and de- 
velopment of the g‘ammar school, 
high school, college and univer- 
sity, in the great impetus that has 
been given to the work of grading 
the rural and village schools, and 
especially in the much needed leg- 
islation that has been obtained for 
the advancement of education in 
many of these States. 


ee invert EDUGATION™ Ke 
THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIGS © ~ 





A great work still remains to be 
done, and it is only by united, un- 
tiring, patient, persistent pianning 
that anything of value to the 
schools can be accomplished. 

It often happens at these State 
meetings that so many schemes, 
memorials and resolutions are pre- 
sented asking for legislation that 
the Legislature, not being able to 
grant everything, out of pure self- 
defense grants nothing. 

All these important questions 
should be very carefully consid. 
ered and discussed in all their 
bearings by committees, consisting 
of the wisest and best educators, 
who unite on one or two matters 
that are of real and great import- 
ance. Then let the entire force of 
the association be thrown upon 
these, and good results are sure to 
follow. 

In States where it is not already 
in successful operation, “County 
Supervision” is certainly one of the 
most important questions, and 
though it has been before the as- 
sociation, times almost without 
number, it must be pushed to the 
front and kept there until it is an 
accomplished fact. The rural 
schools will never be successfully 
graded until there is some central 
head to guide and supervise the 
grading and that head should be 
the county superintendent. 

What is a college? This is an- 
other question that will come be- 
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fore some of the State meetings 
and needs careful adjustment. 
Missouri took advance ground in 
this matier at the last meeting in 
the report of the 
nine, which was almost unani- 
mously adopted. This repori, 
however, is only a beginning and 
started in the right direction. 
There is still much to do before it 
is an accomplished fact. 

Country teachers, grade teach 
ers, principals, superintendents, let 
me urge you to make special effort 
to attend your State Association. 
Pay your membership fee and be- 


committee of 


come a part of the organization. 
Get among the teachers of your 
State. Show your professional 
loyalty by marching shoulder to 
shoulder with those who ure plan- 
ning for the grand assault against 
ignorance all along the line. 

Music hath charms not only “to 
soothe the savage breast,” but as 
well to quiet the unruly members 
of many a boisterous school. Mu- 
sic in school never means a loss of 
time, as many teachers are wont 
to give as their excuse for not hav- 
ing more singing. It really means 
more time for the study of arith- 
metic, history, geography and ev- 
ery other study. Gather up the 
roving, straggling thoughts of the 
boys and girls and have them unit- 
ed into a grand chorus of cheerful 
singing, and begin again altogeth- 
er in a united effort on the diffi- 
cult problems of study. It pays to 
have music in school. 


An education is the safest in- 
vestment, pays the highest inter- 
est, is most readily exchanged, 
never depreciates in value, never 
suffers from over-taxation, is nev- 
er in danger from thieves, and 
never ends in a lawsuit to break 
the will after the owner’s death.— 
Southern School. 


The child is the great central 
focal point in the new education. 
He is being studied now as never 
before. Child study might become 
a fad if carried to excess in the 


physical, outside measurements, 


alone, but when these measure- 
ments and observations are follow- 
ed by careful conscientious study 
of each individual character and 
its needs, then it is the one great 
important theme that ought to en- 
gage the attention of all teachers. 
The Normal Exponent well says: 
“Naturalists gain glory by study- 
ing bugs! Why should educators 
not be most honored in studying 
boys? Cynics may sneer, old fogies 
may groan, but dead books must 
give way, so far as the teacher is 
Schools 
the 


concerned, to living souls. 
children, 

not 
must 


are for the chil- 


dren are for the schools. 


Teachers concentrate their 
heads and hearts on the child. The 
child must not be subordinated to 
the teacher. The great Teacher 
placed a little child in their midst. 
The greatest teachers of to-day are 
doiug the same,” and verily it is 
well when “a little child shall lead 
them.” 


Give the boys and girls the edu- 


cative values that result from 
dealing with real objects. 
True gentlemen exhibit their 


gentlemanliness most in che home 
circle. 


Same with the gentlewomen. If 
your geutleness does not lighten 
up the home and make father and 
mother’s lives happier, it is of lit- 
tle value. 

Do the duty which lies nearest 
thee, which thou knowest to be a 
duty. Thy second duty will al- 
ready have become clearer.—Car- 
lyle. 


DEPARTMENT CONFERENCES, 

State Superintendent of Mis. 
souri John R. Kirk has inaugurat- 
ed an advance movement in the 
line of Department Conferences 
that should have the earnest sup- 
port of all progressive teachers of 
the State. Thus are brought to- 
gether the most earnest teachers in 
the various fields and their worth- 
iest ambitions are crystalized into 
helpful suggestions for the great 
body of co-workers throughout the 
State. A conference of the teach- 
ers of English in the high schools 
was held in Sedalia, November 6 
and 7. The attendance was good. 
A large number of schools 
were represented. The general top- 
ic for discussion was, “What and 
how High School students should 
read; and what should be done by 
them and for them the 
recitation hour.” The topics were 
carefully selected and all the pa- 
pers and discussions were spirited 
and pointed. 


high 


during 


The conference waa 
alive to its opportunity and thor- 
oughly in earnest. There never 
meeting in 
whose deliberations there was less 


has been a_ teachers’ 


chaff nor more pure wheat. Two 
committees were appointed, one to 
commend a course in English for 
the high schools of the State, and 
the other to suggest methods of 
treatment for the same. The State 
Superintendent’s forthcoming re- 
port will contain the reports of 
these committees. It is hoped 
that, as a suggestion of this con- 
Martin, of the 
State Association, will invite the 


ference, President 


grammar grade teachers to meet 
in round table session this winter 
and formulate a course in litera- 
ture which will be a good introduc- 
tion to this high school course. I 
believe the educational interests of 
Missouri will receive great benefit 
from this conference of the teach- 
ers of English. 
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COMMITTEE ON RURAL SCHOOL. 


The committee of twelve, ap- 
pointed by the National Educa- 
tional Association to inquire into 
the needs and conditions of the 
rural schools through the country, 
recently held an important meet 
ing in Chicago. The committee in- 
cludes the following well-known 
educators: Charles R. Skinner, 
superintendent of schools of New 
York State; H. C. Wolf, of Kansas 
City; A. B. Poland, ex-State Su- 
perintendent of Schools, of New 
United States Commis- 
sioner of Education W. T. Harris; 
Dr. C. C. Rounds, of Plymouth, N. 
H.; Henry Sabin, State Superin- 
lendent of Schools of Iowa, and 
W. W. Sietson, State Superintend- 
ent of Schools of Maine. The com- 
mittee listened to reports from 
agents appointed to investigate 
the rural districts, and recom- 
mend plans for their improve- 
ment. The committee’s report and 
recommendations will be present- 
ed to the National Educational As- 
sociation at its next meeting in 
Milwaukee next July. 


Jersey ; 


Superintendent Stetson has 
made rural schools a special study. 
He has spent a great deal of time 
among them, studying their meth- 
ods of education and the environ- 
ments of the country scholar. He 
thinks that rural schools in the ma- 
jority of cases fail in the object for 
which they were intended. This 
failure causes rural residents to 
send their children to schools in 
the cities and villages. Therefore, 
he believes, the rural school is go- 
ing into decay. 

This might be true of the schools 
of Maine, but we are quite sure 
that it is not the case in Missouri 
and Illinois. It is true, the chil- 
dren are and always have been 
sent to the villages and cities to 
attend the high schools, but the lit- 


tle school house out on the prairie 
or the hill is still doing the grand 
foundation work, and when the 
country boy goes into the city 
schools he very often goes right to 
the front. Superintendent Kirk, 
of Missouri, boldly asserts that 
with a teacher of equal abilities 
the country child will learn as 
much in six months as the city 
child will in nine. 


RACE PROBLEMS. 


The education of the negro race 
will no doubt be one of the lead- 
ing questions before the Southern 
Educational Association again 
this year. President Phillips, in 
his last year’s address, struck the 
key-note when he said: “It is a 
fact that cannot well be called in 
question, that white teachers in 
negro schools can never realize, 
even approximately, the ideal re- 
lation that should exist between 
teacher and pupil. This is forcibly 
That 
relation requires love, not philan- 


true in elementary schools. 


thropy; affection, not charity; sym- 
pathy, not pity. Occupying planes 
so widely separated, spheres of ac- 
tivity so diverse; without common 
blood or social ties, common his- 
tory or common interests, common 
origin or common destiny, a white 
teacher and a negro class will nev- 
er realize the ideal school. In such 
a case the teacher cannot appeal to 
the inner life of the pupil, and the 
craving consciousnss of the child 
finds no responsive chord in the 
teacher. They must meet, if they 
meet at all, upon the cold abstract 
plane of reason. The instinct of 
race identity, as strong in the one 
race as in the other, as strong in 
the pupil as in the teacher, inter- 
venes as an insuperable barrier. 
Between teacher and pupil must 
ever remain this chasm of race dif- 
ference, as deep as human con- 
sciousness itself. Call it prejudice 
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if you will, but it exists as a God- 
implanted instinct, of which the 
teacher can never divest himself— 
out of which the pupil can never be 
educated. Although it be temper- 


ed by philanthropy, sweetened by 


religion, or even smothered by fa- 
naticism, it still exists, and will 
continue to exist as long as human- 
ity.” 

Many educators of the North do 
not yet understand the conditions 
confronting the people of the 
South. We hope many of them 
will make the trip to Mobile, meet 
with the teachers there, and after 
mingling with the people and see- 
ing things as they are, they will 
return better prepared to under- 
stand the educational problems of 
our whole country. 


Every primary teacher should 
strive to encourage the children’s 
natural curiosity about all the 
facts or phenomena that come un- 
der their notice, to teach them to 
reproduce their observations 
truthfully, to feel a kinship with 
all animal and plant life, and tu be 
brave and uncomplaining at all 
times, in addition to the ordinary 
studies. This is a great work, it is 
true, and it will take much thought 
and careful preparation in order 
that none of these little ones be 
allowed to go astray. 


To read without reflecting is 
like eating without digesting. 


Busy men go steadily forward 
with their work; fussy men make 
little headway. 


Education is a better safeguard 
of liberty than a standing army. 
If we retrench the wages of the 
schoolmaster, we must raise those 
of the recruiting sergeant.—Ed- 
ward Everett. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF PRAISE. 


BY MARY E. CANNING. 


Many educators of the present 
day have a theory that if children, 
who have tried their very best, be 
prevented from knowing when 
their work is bad, they will soon 
improve; this improvement in- 
creasing with a corresponding in- 
crease in power. This theory is 
being tested at the Philadelphia 
Normal School, and whether it be 
true or not, certain it is that noth- 
ing is more helpful toward a use- 
ful and happy life than real hon- 
est praise. 

The theory, held by some, that 
to praise a person only fills him 
with vanity and so prevents great- 
er effort, is a mistaken one. The 
thought that he never does and 
never can do anything well will 
prove discouraging to even the 
stoutest hearted; while on the oth- 
er hand, to one who is striving to 
do well, the knowledge that he is 
succeeding will act as a powerful 
incentive, goading him on _ to 
achieve still greater success. 

With children, especially, praise 
is a necessity. Nothing is more 
discouraging to a child than the 
thought that everything he does 
is either wrong or, at best, noth- 
ing above the ordinary. To have 
everything he does taken as a mat- 
ter of course, his best efforts meet- 
ing with no approval, will soon 
lead him to cease his efforts alto- 
gether. While a word of praise, 
or it may be only an approving 
glance or smile, will cause the lit- 
tle face to light up with pleasure, 
and because he knows that his 
mother or his teacher like to see 


him doing well, he resolves to do 
still better in the future. 
Teachers should know the value 
of praise from their own exper- 
If a teacher feels that she 
is not winning the hearts of her 
scholars, she becomes discourag- 
ed; but if she knows that they 
think her the very best teacher in 
the school, that they speak of her 
to their parents and friends, she is 
at once lifted up and stimulated to 
greater effort in their behalf. Nor 
does this praise from her little 
ones lead to any feeling of vanity. 
On the contrary, it brings a sense 
of the deepest humility and a firm 
resolution to be worthy the loving 
trust of the children under her 
If praise can so influence 
the teacher, it has a still 
influence on the scholar. 
Extravagant flattery is to be 
avoided. The child must not be 
made to feel that he can do every- 
thing better than his fellows, nor 
must he be made to think that 
wrong is right; but when he does 
well, encourage him to go on try- 
ing to do well always. 


ience. 


care. 


greater 


aint the 
right in such beautiful colors that 
the wrong will be entirely lost to 
sight or, in other words, aim to 
cultivate the positive side of the 
child’s character and the negative 
side will take care of itself. In- 
stead of constantly holding up be- 
fore the children the things which 
they should not do, let us teach 
them those things that they should 
do, and encourage them by sin- 
cere, judicious praise. 

At the intersection of two streets 
in Toronto there stood on the four 
corners a few years ago a church, 
a school house, the city hall and a 
saloon—salvation, education, leg- 
islation, damnation. Was it con- 
centration or correlation ?—Ex. 


When answering advertisments 
please mention the JOURNAL. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF MAN. 
HOOD. 


BY L. C. MCLEOD. 


As there is something in a plant 
that starts it sunward, so there is 
something in man that starts him 
upward in his longings and aims. 
If we worship heroes it is because 
we expressed the 
yearnings of our own hearts and 


see in them 
the pictures of our imaginations. 
One person reads the life of a 
martial leader and, with strong 
beating heart, he longs for the day 
to come when he may do as his 


model does. Another 


sees one 
whose delight is to defend the 
weak and his whole being re. 


sponds to the 


character’ before 
him. 


Some on else learns of one 
whose studious labors have added 
to the of life and de 
termines to become a scholar. 


treasures 
Man is born with a desire te 
achieve something, to live again 
in the lives of others, and, in some 
respect, to measure up to a perfect 
standard. This he recognizes when 
he sees, but realizes only after a 
might effort. A more or less per- 
fect ideal stands out clearly before 
his mind, but before the day of its 
fulfillment lies many a failure and 
heartache. These will come from 
want of knowledge and want of 
practice, and if the result is at 
last a failure it will be for lack of 
strength, either of will or of con- 
stitution. 

A wise builder 
his materials. 


considers well 
And these, one whe 
would build a strong character or 
make a deep impression on others, 
must also consider. Man can de 
what he wills, provided he wills to 
do what he can; that is, any task 


whose performance does not call 


for more strength than he _ has. 
There are not many persons, 
though, who can reach a_ high 


standard in any respect by simply 
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yilling it. It is hardly likely that 
ymong my readers there is one 
who could be another Newton, 
hough he might aim to and hold 
his purpose with swerveless 
vill. 

One of the first considerations 
sbout materials which every one 
should have is in regard to how 
much strength he has in himself, 
ad how much he can command 
fom the store-house of nature. 
To do this to the best advantage it 
isneedful to know about one’s an- 
cestors, whether they were strong 
or weak, sickly or healthy, and, if 
possible, why they were so. This 
knowledge affords the means of 
counteracting harmful tendencies, 
hence is a force-saver. And in ad- 
dition to this, as thorough knowl- 
edge of self and of the laws of 
health as can be gained is needed. 
Parents’ first duty to their children 
is to give them a good constitu- 
tion. And the child’s first duty to 
himself is to preserve his inheri- 
tance. 

The standard of manhood is a 
being with a sound, well-formed 
body and a healthy, well-develop- 
ed brain, one who is constituted to 
be happy and to make others so. 
The best light life knows is that 
which flows from a vigorous mind 
fed by a vigorous body. Such a 
person seems to “Tt 48a 
grand world up here where I am 
Come and enjoy it with 


say: 


living. 
me.” 
Is the mark too high? Go for 
twenty-four hours without sleep 
or food and note the depressing 
and irritating effect upon the spir- 
its. Overtask the strength for one 
day and note the gloom thrown 
over the life. What is the effect 
of an unwholesome meal, of dwell- 
ing a short time in a badly ventil- 
ated room? Any one can test and 
make these observations for him- 
self. The same nervous conditions 





may be brought on unconsciously 
by oft-repeated though less mark- 
ed deviations from the laws of na- 
ture, such as taking too little or 
too much food, or cutting short the 
hours of sleep. And the case is 
aggravated still more when to the 
foregoing is added the daily over- 
taxing of the brain, as is too often 
the case with ambitious students. 
Nature is long suffering, but when 
she does call a halt she punishes 
without mercy. 


It is a singular fact that the 
world’s most noted orator had, at 
the outset, to struggle with an im- 
pediment of speech. On the sur- 
face, it seems as though his labors 
in overcoming the defect were the 
basis of his future success. Possi- 
bly it was the case, but that same 
persistent practice without the 
weakness to overcome would have 
made him abler than he was. With 
the standard high and the resolve 
to realize it strong enough, the 
one whose mental and physical 
parts are well adjusted can rise 
higher in his achievements than 
he could possibly have done had 
part of his time and labors been 
given to strengthening a weakly 
organ. 

To make the most of himself 
man must be well and keep well. 
When this condition is realized, all 
the strength he can command may 
be used in the aims of life. The 
greatest concentration of energy 
is then possible. The conscious 
possession of power, the self-re- 
liance, the ease of a well-balanced 
system, all combine to make exist- 
ence a charm to one so endowed. 
As a rich soil grows a fine flower 
garden, so a vigorous constitutioh 
is a never failing source of pleas- 
ure to its possessor. It is startling 
to think that a _ rational being 
would willfully pursue a course 
which in a few years robs him of 
his beauty, his strength, and his 


joy. If he only keeps himself well 
and strong, any possible future is 
within the reach of man, but no 
endeavor is sure of accomplish- 
ment to him who chooses the way 
of weakness. No one can do more 
than his powers allow, and each 
should consider the best use of his 
strength to be as sacred a trust as 
his character. To be able to say 
at the end of each day and year, 
“T have done the best I knew and 
could do,” is a worthy ideal for 
any man. 

Man’s mission is not fulfilled by 
making all that he can out of him- 
self. He is part of the human race. 
The labors of others have lifted 
him, the debt can only be met by 
elevating others. 

Our bodies and our brains are 
the instruments with which we 
work. The skilled workman 
knows that he can only do the 
highest class of work by using the 
best tools, in their best condition. 
The bodies, the minds, the charac- 
ters of men are that upon whieh 
the thinker works. And he who 
would mould and fashion these 
must look well to his own bodily 
and mental parts. Even truth, 
when walled behind weak words, 
loses part of its strength. Anda 
shadow is thrown over righteous 
principles when their most zealous 
advocates fail to commend them 
by their lives. 

One must have before he can 
impart. The joy, the peace, the 
hope that mankind needs can only 
flow from a life that has them. He 
who daily breaks through the 
boundaries set about him for his 
well-being can not be what he 
might, nor do what he could have 
done. 

The physical is not the first, but 
it is an essential part of every life. 

And its needs and welfare must 
be attended to by him who hopes 
to filla high ideal. What can man 
do without health, without hope? 
What is life without them? 

Smileyville, Mo., Oct, ’96. 
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THE PEDAGOGY OF THE WHEEL 


BY WILLIAM HAWLEY SMITH. 
Dr. E. E. Hale, of Boston, has 
recently written one of the most 
remarkable papers on 
that has been put into type in 
many a long day. You will find it 
in the Atlantic Monthly for Oc- 
tober, 1896, and it will well repay 
a most careful reading. It is an 
account of his life as a student at 
Harvard, “sixty years since,” 


teaching 


and 
it is as accurate as a photograph. 
In it “defects 
show just as plainly as virtues 
do,” a thing which does not often 
happen in reminiscences of this 
sort,—more’s the pity. But it is 
things as they were that the true 
historian will tell when he records 
the past, and not things as they 
might have been. 

The simple truth is the greatest 
thing in the world. 

And the one thing that stands 
out before all else in Dr. Hale’s 
narrative is the story he tells of 
how little he was really taught in 
school. He rings the changes on 
this in several almost startling 
ways, and finally sums it all up in 
the following words: 

“Mr. Edward Everett’s epigram 
is perfectly true, that in general a 
teacher is a person who hears you 
recite a lesson which 
else has taught you.” 

When I read this sentence it 
took instant and entire possession 
of me, for it so perfectly expressed 
a fact that I have painfully ob- 
served scores, not to say hundreds 
of times, ever since I have been 
big enough and old enough to look 
on and see the work that is done 
in school rooms. Indeed ag I look 
back on my own work as a teach- 
er, I find no short-coming that 
stares me in the face as does the 
little real teaching I did. The 


and excrescences 


somebody 


“government” of my school, the 
matters of attendance, whispering, 
discipline, and all “rules and regu- 
all my fail- 
ures in these lines slink into niches 
and corners, and are forgotten, for 
the most part, in the presence of 
the memory that will not down of 
the poor teaching I was guilty of. 

It is written in the book that 
“the children of this world are 
wiser in their generation than the 
children of light,” and I guess it 
is true. For, when I go out among 


lations” whatsoever, 


folks who are counted just com- 
mon, everyday “children of this 
world,’ and see them at work 
teaching, I have found many teach- 
ers there who could give “point- 
ers” to more than one professor of 
pedagogy that I have seen at his 
work in a normal, or a training 
school. And the reason is this. 
These children-of-this-world teach- 
ers are obliged to bring the test 
of successful results to their work! 

Thus, I went into a school for 
teaching bicycle riding, the other 
day, and I saw some very delight- 
ful and instructive pedagogy there. 
They didn’t have any written ex- 
aminations, every few days, and 
there were no exhaustive and ex- 
hausting memory tests put upon 
the pupils. The thing that the pu- 
pils came to that school for, was 
to learn to ride a wheel, and it was 
the business of the teachers to 
teach them to ride a wheel, not 
merely to have them recite how 
well some one else had_ taught 
them to ride! I respectfully sub- 
mit that this is just as I have stat- 
ed it, and if it is, it will bear think- 
ing about. And it will not do for 
these teachers of the wheel to rest 
content if they merely give their 
pupils an opportunity to learn to 
ride. They must actually teach 
them so that they become masters 
of the machine, can go out on the 
road, dodge teams, ride through 


—————— 
—= 


ruts, go safely over bad places ang 
a hundred and one similar things 
They must make their pupils at. 
tain such results or their school 
will go into “innocuous desuetude” 
in a very short time. 

Now, how do these children-of. 
this-world teachers, most of whom 
don’t know what the word peda- 
gogy means, go to work to attain 
the desired results? Why, they put 
their pupils to riding, first, last 
and all the time; and they make 
themselves useful in helping them 
learn to ride. To this end they 
have scores of devices, all worked 
out with the sole purpose of secur. 
ing the one thing they seek to at- 
tain. 

Thus, I saw a very clever ar. 
rangement for pupils who are un. 
usually clumsy or timid. (And 
these have to be provided for. You 
can’t teach them all in the same 


way, not even to ride a_ wheel.) 
There is a slim, agile, wiry girl 


over there (the boys will learn to 
ride by themselves, anyway. No 
need of a school for them) who will 
learn her lesson almost at a single 
mounting. She catches the trick 
“intuitively.” But on the other 
side of the room is a bouncing and 
dumpy maiden who will tip the 


beam at twelve stone, or there. 
abouts, and what of ther? She 


must be taught to ride, too, for 
that is what she (or her folks) 
have paid the money for, and they 
must get returns for their outlay. 
So the teacher has to get that re- 
sult. How does he do it? Wateh 
him and learn a bit of pedagogy. 


This pupil has to have some 
special care, and she gets it. The 


teacher gets her a wheel that is 
not built like the others; or rather, 
one that has appurtenances and 
appliances that ordinary wheels do 
not have. Across the handle bar 
there is bolted a long steel rod that 


sticks out about three feet, right 
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and left, and which curves down- 
ward almost to the floor. On each 
end of this rod there is a small 
wheel that will touch the floor if 
the bicycle careens to one side. In 
other words, it is a wheel that can- 
not tip over; and the teacher puts 
the timid, fat girl on this thing, 
and starts her out on it. 

Now, it is true that this wheel is 
not at all what she will ultimately 
ride. One could scarcely run it a 
block on an ordinary street, es- 
pecially as it is adjusted for her 
when she first mounts; the 
side wheels are hard down upon 


for 


the floor, and on an uneven sur- 
face, you couldn’t make it go at 
all, geared in this way; but she is 
not now to ride on an uneven sur- 
face, and this teacher who never 
studied pedagogy as a science has 
learned from experience that he 
must go slow, and give his pupil 
one thing ata time. The girl must 
learn to pedal first, and if he tries 
to make her do that and balance 
herself at the same time, the 
chances are many to one that he 
will fail on both counts. 

And now watch the outset. He 
helps the girl into the saddle and 
gets her squarely seated, her 
hands and feet in place, and then 
tells her to pedal. She obeys, to 
the best of her ability, and the 
wheel begins to move backwards! 
(Fact! I saw it just the other day!) 
The girl began by treading down 
with the wrong foot and the wrong 
way, and the wheel backed up in- 
stead of going forward. 

And what did the teacher do 
then? Mark her zero, and take 
her off the wheel, or tell her she 
must study harder? Not a bit of 
it. He came to her side and said: 
“Never mind! You'll get it short- 
ly. It is all new, but you'll get 
there! Now you should always be- 
gin to push down when the foot is 


at its highest point, and also just 
as it begins to move forward.” 


I thought he told that pretty 
well, but when the girl tried she 
couldn’t do it! And then what? 
This: “Now I'll help you a little, 
and tell you which foot to push 
down with. 


He pushed the wheel ahead a 
bit, and said, as they went, “Left 
foot,” “Right foot,’ “Left foot,” 
“Right foot.” And still she could- 
n’t get it! What then? 
and looked at her a minute, for it 
was evidently a case the like of 
which he had never met before, 
and I am sure none of the text- 
made 
mention of the like, anywhere; and 
then he did this: Standing at her 
side he put one of his hands on 
her right knee, and his other hand 
on her left knee, and said: “Now 
we'll get it,” and started ahead, 
bearing down on her knees alter- 
nately with his hands, and actual- 
ly making her, by sheer force, go 
through the motions that she must 
master. I think he worked a quar- 
ter of an hour with that girl be- 
fore she got far enough along so 
that she could move her feet in the 
right direction without his physi- 
eal help. But he kept at it, pa- 
tiently, skillfully, till, presently, 
he got her so that she could work 
with only one of his hands on one 
of her knees, and meantime he 
said, as they went, “right,” “left,” 


He stood 


books on wheel-teaching 


“right,” “left.” over and over 
again. After a while he removed 


the one hand, but still counted 
“right,” “left,” for her, and at the 
end of a half hour she had so far 
progressed that she could do her 
own counting, and make her feet 
obey—most of the time! She made 
breaks, now and then, as I watch- 
ed her. They always will fora 
while, but they must be brought 
to successfui results, for all that. 

I can’t stop here to tell the rest 
of the story, how the side-wheels 
were raised higher and higher, by 


adjustment, as she mastered what 
she was set to learn, and finally 
how the side-wlieels first, and then 
the bar they fastened to, 
were, one by one taken off, and 

without 
more and 


were 


she was iaught to do 
them as she became 
more expert. 

1 saw this girl ride a wheel on 
a crowded street, a day or two ago, 
and she rode to perfection. 

And I thought— 


I wonder how it would have 
turned out if, the first thing this 
girl had been put at had been to 
learn the definition of a bicycle, 
and then to tell all of its parts, 
and their Jogical relations, each to 
each! Yet I was in a school only 
yesterday where I saw a class be- 
ginning “written arithmetic,” and 
the very first thing that was done, 
the teacher asked a pupil: “What 
is arithmetic,” looking on the book 
as she said it, and the boy replied, 
“Arithmetic is the science of num- 
bers and the art of computing by 
them.” And then he sat down, the 
teacher marked him 10, and read 
the next question! Say, say, good 
folks, this isn’t “up to the limit” 
for good teaching, is it? And yet 
it is heart-breaking, and nothing 
short of it, to see what an amount 
of this sort there is in the schools 
of this country! Dear brethren 
and sisters, under whose eye these 
few tremulous lines may pass, let 
me, on bended knee beg of you to 
reform the like, if it lives with you 
in this form, or anywhere near it. 
A few days ago I saw a teacher 
conducting a “nature study” ex- 
ercise, in a third grade, and she 
read the questions she asked the 
children from a slip of paper she 
held in her hand! When shall we 
learn that God meant what he said 
when He thundered the second 
commandment from Sinai: “Thou 
shalt not make unto thee a graven 
image! Thou shalt not bow down 
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to them nor serve them.” It seem- 


ed to me this teacher was doing 
all these things. 

And how is it with you? I 
won’t ask the question, but you 
will. Your soul will. You can’t 
help its doing so. Make a good, 
brave, true answer to such inter- 
rogation, and be happy. But oth- 
erwise? No, we won’t have any 
otherwises! 

Thus endeth the reading of the 
lesson of The Pedagogy of the 
Wheel.—The Public School Jour- 
nal. 


a . oe 


ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 


Synopsis of the papers read at 
the Sedalia conference: 


First Year’s Work. 


BY SUPT. H. A. HOLLISTER, OF 
CALIFORNIA, MO. 





As High School English must 
be a continuation of that of the 
preceding grades, it follows that 
the nature and extent of the latter 
should be known in order to know 
where the first year’s work in high 
school is to begin. The following 
are suitable productions *from 
which to choose the reading of the 
first year. 

Prose: 

Irving’s Sketch Book. 

Ruskin’s Seasame and Lilies. 

Emerson’s Fortune of the Re- 
public. 

Poetry: 

Scott’s Lady of the Lake and 
Marmion. 

Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal. 


Whittier’s Snow Bound and 
Among the Hills. 

Longfellow’s Masque of Pan- 
dora and Golden Legend. 

The nature and amount of the 
above work to be read should be 
determined by the capacity and 
make up of the class. The test of 
the work is to be found in the 
growth of pupils, and not in per- 


fection attained along 
lines. 


special 


On entering high school, pupils 
should be able to and 
vive intelligible oral expression to 


ordinary 


interpret 
literary productions. 
They should also be reasonably ac- 
curate in the use of good gram- 
matical form, ortho- 
graphy, punctuation, harmony and 


including 


proper construction of sentences. 


In the high school the English 
work should center in the literary 
selections read. The text-books 
on grammar and rhetoric should 
be constant hand books to aid in 


interpretation and 


There should be much composition 


expression. 


work. The purpose of literary 


study taken in connection with ca- 
pacity of the class to be interested, 
should determine the selection of 


literature. 





Second Year’s Work. 
BY MISS BARBARA MULLEN. 


Read a few of the best and best- 
fitted authors. Read these so as 
to gain a sympathetic, loving and 
appreciative familiarity with good 
literature, so as to create a taste 


that will be a safeguard for all 
time. Nothing should be done for 


pupils that they can do for them- 
selves. In the second year we di- 
vide the time between American 
and English authors. We. read 
Bryant’s “Lines to a Waterfowl” 
and “Thanatopsis,” Whittier’s 
“Snow Bound” and “Maud Mul- 
ler,” Lowell’s “Vision of Sir Laun- 
fal,” Webster’s “Bunker Hill Ora- 
tions” and “Reply to Hayne,” 
Hawthorne’s “House of Seven Ga- 
bles,” Scott’s Lady of the Lake” 
and “Marmion,” “The Sir Roger 
de Coverly Papers,” Tennyson’s 
“Enoch Arden” and five of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, besides selections 
from Butler’s English. 


Third Year’s Work. 


BY MISS ANNA L. CLARK. 


Have pupils make such study of 
an author as will enable them to 
see the author in his own lines, 
Whatever in the author’s life will 
help to a clearer interpretation of 
the work should be known to the 
pupil. 

Choose American authors be- 
cause their lives are best known 
to us as wholes. After reading a 
selection through to get its unity 
it may well be taken as a basis for 
close analysis, both grammatically 
and rhetorically. 

The cultivation of imagination 
should also receive careful atten- 
tion. 

Among selections which may be 
read during the third are 
Scott’s “Lady of the Lake,” Brown- 


year 


ing’s “Ivan Ivanovitch,” Tenny- 
“Enoch Arden,” Byron’s 
“Prisoner of Chillon,” Coleridge’s 
“Ancient 


son’s 


Mariner,’ and _ others. 
Details should never be so empha- 
sized as to kill the spirit of the 
piece read. atten- 
tion should be given to the teach- 
ing of myths, Anglo Saxon as well 
as Homeric, to show their rela- 
tions to literature and their ethieal 
significance. Outside reading 
should be so arranged as to corre- 
late with the studies of the school 
room. 


Some careful 


The course of reading prepared 
for the Nevada High School was 
presented as illustration of this 
point. 

ot 

“Progress is not an accident, but 
a necessity. Instead of civiliza- 
tion being artificial it is a part of 
nature; all of a piece with the de- 
velopment of an embryo or the un- 
folding of a _ flower.”—Herbert 
Spencer. 
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~ Current Fvents 


VOTING MACHINES. 

Two States utilized the voting ma- 
chine at the Presidential election for 
the first time November 3. The city 
of Rochester used seventy Myers ma- 
chines, one in each district, 
and the city of Worcester used forty- 
eight McTammany machines, two in 
Both 
provide a single knob for registering ¢ 


election 


each voting precinct. machines 
yote for Presidential electors; that is 
to say, they are voted for in a group. 
The Myers machine provides a roll of 


blank paper on a eylinder, with a 
space exposed of sufficient size in 
which to write a name. The _ voter 


who wishes to cast a ballot for an in- 
dividual elector the 
thereon, and by pressing a knob 


can write name 

can 
have the vote recorded for counting. 
The McTammany machine simply pro- 
deposit a 


arrangements 


vides a place in which to 
separate ballot. These 
are far from being satisfactory, how- 
voting ma- 


ever, and it is clear no 


chine meets the conditions. 
But it is very desirable that a perfect 
machine should be devised that will 
enable the voter to “split” or cut his 
ticket at pleasure, and vote for whom- 
Such a 
expense of 


necessary 


ever he may desire. machine 
would save the 
ballots, there can be no 


with the count, and no disputing the 


printing 
tampering 


returns, while bribery is rendered well 
nigh impossible. We perfect 
voting machine, and we need it great- 
ly. To shall we be 
indebted for the boon? 


need a 


whose ingenuity 


WAR RUMORS. 

There are startling rumors as to our 
relations with Spain. It is claimed 
that Spain realizes her inability to 
conquer Cuba, and desires war with 
us as the best means of retreat. These 
rumors are thought to be substantiat- 
ed by the unusual naval activity of 
the last few weeks. The North At- 
lantic squadron will, it is said, be at 
once increased and made to _ include 
the following ships: The  battle-ships 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Maine and 
Texas; the armored cruisers Brook- 
lyn and New York; the cruisers Col- 
umbia, Newark, Raleigh and Mont- 
gomery, and the coast defense ships 
Puritan, Amphitrite, Terror and Ka- 
tahdin. The Miantonomah is out of 


commission, but it is expected that she 
will be prepared for service speedily. 
What all this activity means none of 
the officers know, but they connect it 
with the return from Havana of Con- 
sul-General Fitzhugh Lee. The proba- 


bilities are against any war. Spain, 
having failed to reduce Cuba, will 


hardly assail the United States. She 
has no ships capable of standing 
against the Indiana, Massachusetts, 
Maine, Texas and Puritan, to say 
nothing of the coast defenders, and 
such ships as the New York and 


Brooklyn. Evidently there will be a 
crisis in Cuban affairs very soon. 





SUPREME COURT JUDGES. 

President-elect McKinley, during his 
coming term of office, will have the 
appointment of two Judges of the Su- 
preme Court; three members of the 
Supreme Court of the District of Col- 
umbia; three members of the Court of 
Claims, and quite a number of Circuit 
and District Judges of the United 
States, if the present incumbents re- 
tire when they become eligible to re- 
tirement on full All these 
Judgeships are for life, with the priv- 
ilege of retirement at the age of sev- 
enty years, if the incumbent has al- 
ready ten Justice 
Field, of California, has been eligible 
for the Supreme 
Bench for years. 


pay. 


served years. 


retirement from 


ANOTHER BOUNDARY QUESTION 
For a long time there has-been a dis- 


pute as to the line between Costa 
Rica and Colombia. These nations 
have now agreed by treaty to leave 


the arbitration with the President of 
France as arbitrator. If he cannot be 
obtained, President Diaz, of Mexico, 
is to take the place; and if neither of 
these rulers will undertake to settle 
the question, it is to be referred to the 
President of Switzerland. 





NIAGARA IS HARNESSED. 

At midnight November 18 Niagara 
Falls was harnessed to the cars of the 
Buffalo Street Railway Company. The 
Niagara Falls Power Company began 
the fulfillment of its contract to sup- 
ply a current of 1,000 horse-power to 
the trolley roads. There was not a 
hitch in the proceeding. The turning 
on of the power was marked by the 
firing of a salute of twenty-one guns. 
The line that has been built to carry 
the current-bearing wires is of a most 


substantial nature. The poles are 
placed very close together, and are 
braced in such a manner as to be 
proof against heavy storms. The dis- 
tance from Niagara Falls to Buffalo is 
twenty-eight miles. The power will 
be used for‘running all kinds of ma- 
chinery in Buffalo and _ surrounding 
cities and will sell in Buffalo for $36 
per annum per horse power. 





ABYSSINIA AND ITALY. 

King Humbert has received a tele- 
gram from Menelek, King of Abys- 
sinia, saying that a treaty of peace be- 
tween Abyssinia and Italy was sign- 
ed on October 26. The new conven- 
tion abrogates the treaty by which It- 
aly claimed a protectorate over Abys- 
sinia, and recognizes the complete in- 
dependence of Ethiopia. Menelek de- 
clares free all the Italians taken pris- 
oners by the Abyssinians during the 
recent campaign, but Italy will have 
to pay him for their support while in 
captivity. 

SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

St. Petersburg is now connected by 
rail with the Yenisei River, and it is 
expected that the ‘Trans-Siberian 
Railroad will reach Lake Baikal (bi- 
kal) next summer. China’s conces- 
sion that the road may pass through 
Manchuria shortens the distance from 
the lake to Vladivostock 
tok) by over 600 miles. 


(vla-de-vos- 





LILIUOKALANI PARDONED. 

Liliuokalani, who has been kept un- 
der some restraint since the last at- 
tempt at revolution in Hawaii, has 
now been granted a full pardon and 
restoration of her civil rights. This 
has been done in consideration of the 
fact that she has faithfully kept the 
terms of her parole, and also probably 
indicates that the new Government 
now feels itself comparatively secure 
against attack. 
le a Ae eee 

A man who is not able to make a 
bow to his own conscience every morn- 
ing is hardly in a condition to respect- 
fully salute the world at any other 
time of the day.—Douglas Jerrold. 











It makes a heap ob diffunce in the 
self-respec’ ob some men whedder dey 
am caught in de watermelon patch or 
get away wifout 
Eben’s Philosophy. 


bein’ seen.—Uncle 
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CESAMINATION = 





Questions Used for Admission to the 
St. Louis High School. 





ARITHMETIC. 

I. What would be the expense of 
carpeting a room 24 ft. 6 in. by 18 ft. 
with carpet % yard wide, costing $1.20 
a yard? 

II. A house was sold by the builder 
at a profit of 30 per cent and the pur- 
chaser sold it again at an advance of 
$117 in the price, and gained 20 per 
cent on the outlay; how much did the 
house cost the builder? 

III. (a) What is a poll-tax? (b) By 
what other name is it known? 

IV. A’s property is assessed at $6,- 
750, and B’s at $13,550; <A’s tax is 
$55.35; how much is B’s? 

V. Write a check on the Fifth Na- 
tional Bank for $25.60, drawn by A. 
Brown to the order of F. Smith. 

VI. What is the cost of a draft for 
$2,000 payable in 60 days, at 6 per cent 
interest? Exchange 1 per cent pre- 
mium. 

VII. Which is the better investment: 
a mortgage for 3 years at $5,000, pay- 
ing 7 per cent interest and purchased 
at a discount of 5 per cent, and paid in 
full without cost at maturity, or 50 
shares of stock at 95, paying 8 per cent 
dividends and sold at the expiration of 
3 years at 98? 

VIII. Ifa staff 3 ft. 8 in. long, casts 
a shadow 1 ft. 6 in., what is the height 
of a steeple that casts a shadow.75 feet 
at the same time? (Solve by proport- 
ion.) 

IX. A person traveling on horseback 
can perform a certain journey in 1314 
days by traveling 10 hours a day. In 
what time ought he to perform the 
journey, if he travels 114% hours per 
day? 

X. What is the side of a square field 
which contains 9,859,600 square feet? 

XI. A field contains 409A. 96 sq. 
rd. and is 128 rd. wide; at 50 cts. per 
rd. for fence, how much less would it 
cost to fence it if it were a square field 





and contained the same 
land? 


amount of 


XII. A sphere has a diamater of 21 
inches; how much more surface has a 
cube whose edge equals the diameter 
of the sphere? 

HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 

1. (a) Name the charters under 
which the first English colonies ‘were 
established in what is now called the 
United States? (b) What were the pro- 
visions of this charter in regard to self- 
government? (c) In regard to religion? 
(d) In regard to the proceeds of indus- 
try and commerce? 

2. (a) By whom was the first per- 
manent settlement in Delaware made? 
(b) Where? (c) Who was the founder 
of Pennsylvania? (d) To what denom- 
ination did he belong? (e) Why did he 
wish to leave England? (f) What En- 
glish ruler made a grant of land to 
him? 

3. (a) What was the aim of the Navi- 
gation act, which was one of the more 
remote causes of the Revolution? (b) 
What annoying laws had England pass- 
ed in regard to American manufactures 
and iron works? (c) What did William 
Pitt say in regard to the latter? (d) 
Name a direct cause of the revolution. 

4. Tell briefly the story of Arnold’s 
treason by answering the following 
questions: 

(a) Who was Arnold? (b) How had 
he behaved in the battles of Saratoga? 
(c) What moved him now to betray his 
country? (d) What command did he so- 
litic to carry out his treason? (e) 
Through whose capture was his trea- 
son discovered? (f) What became of 
him after this discovery? 

5. (a) When was Andrew Jackson 
President? (b) What did the nullifica- 
tion ordinance declare? (c) Who pass- 
ed it? (d) How did the abolishing of 
the U. S. Bank lead to wild specula- 
tions? 

6. (a) When was the battle of Antie 
tam fought? (b) Who was the Union 
commander? (c) Who was the Confed- 
erate general? (d) What was the effect 
of the battle? 

7. (a) What provision for the promo- 
tion of education did the ordinance of 
1787 contain? (b) Which American au- 


thor was the first to secure general ree. 
ognition at home and abroad? (¢) 
What was the population of the U. §, 
at the time of the first census? (4) 
What at the last census? 

8. (a) What qualifications must q 
person possess to be eligible to the J, 
S. Senate? (b) Under what circum. 
stances does the Chief Justice preside 
over the Senate? (c) Of what crimes 
does treason against the United States 
consist, according to the Constitution? 

9. (a) What is a “bill of attainder?’ 
(b) What provision in regard to the 
same does the Constitution contain? 
(c) How are the judges of the Supreme 
Court elected or appointed? (d) What 
must the U. S. guarantee to every 
State? (e) What protection must they 
extend to each State? 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I. What is supposed to be the cause 
of terrestrial magnetism? In what way 
is navigation indirectly facilitated by 
terrestrial magnetism? 

II. Compare the coast line of Europe 
with that of Africa and state what im- 
portant influence the difference has had 
on the history of the two continents. 

III. How are bars at the mouths of 
rivers formed? What did Capt. Eads 
do to deepen the channel at the mouth 
of the Mississippi River? 

IV. By what are tides caused? What 
evidence leads us to believe that this is 
the causé¢? 

V. How can you explain the fact 
that the barometer falls when the at- 
mosphere is moist or rainy? 

VI. Describe the periodic land and 
sea breeze and make a brief statement 
of its cause. 

VII. Describe the appearance of the 
clouds called cirrus; state what you 
know about its elevation; of what is it 
supposed to consist? What atmospheric 
disturbances does it often announce? 

VIII. What is meant by 
Zones?’ Give an example. 

IX. What is irrigation used for? 
Name three States of the Union in 
which it is employed. Why is it used 
there? Name the most famous exam- 
ple of irrigation in antiquity. 

X. From what does the Mongolian 
race derive its name? Name two _ na- 
tions in Asia and one in Europe that 
belong to it. Name some tribe of the 
arctic region that belongs to it. What 
are the principal characteristics of the 
Mongolian race? 
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New York State Questions. 


ARITHMETIC—QUESTIONS. 

1. Numbers are classified as (a) odd 
or even, (b) concrete or abstract, (c) 
like or unlike. Give the basis of each 
of these classifications. 

2. Reduce 7 gal. 3 qt. 1 pt. to the 
fraction of a barrel. 

3. Divide (a) .03125 by .000025; (b) 
3436 by 12.0125. 

4. If the interest on $600 for 1 yr. 3 
est on $576 for 2 yr. 20 da. at the same 
rate per annum? (Solve by _ propor- 
tion.) 

5. Required the net price of an arti- 
ele listed at $400, 30 per cent, 10 per 
cent, and 5 per cent off. 

6. What sum of money at interest 
for 1 yr. 3 mo. 5 days, at 6 per cent per 
annum, will amount to $258.20? 

7. How many cords of wood in a pile 
30 feet long, 7 feet high and 4 feet 
wide. 

8. 83 Ib. 6 oz. is what per cent of 43 
Ib. 12 oz? . 

9. Find the proceeds of a note for 
$168 due October 20, 1896, and dis- 
counted today at a Brooklyn, N. Y., 
bank, at 6 per cent per annum. 

10. Find the square root of .6, cor- 
rect to three decimal places. 

ARITHMETIC—ANSWERS. 

1. (a) An odd number is not, and an 
even number is, divisible by two; (b) 
An abstract is not, and a concrete num- 
ber is, used in reference to some par- 
ticular thing. (c) Like numbers have, 
and unlike numbers have not, the 
same kinds of units. 

2. 4. 

3. (a) .1250; (b) 2.8616. 

4. $106.56. 
5. $239.40. 
6. $240; 
7. 69-16. 
8. 190.5 per cent. 
9. $167.33. 
10. .774. 

AMERICAN HISTORY—QUES- 

TIONS. 

1. To what nation did Champlain 
belong, and what parts of America did 
he explore? 

2. Arrange in order of time the fol- 
lowing events: The burning of Sche- 
nectady, the battle of Oriskany, the 
building of Fort William Henry. 


3. (a) Who was the author of the 
Declaration of Independence? (b) By 
what body, and (c) at what time and 
place was it adopted? 

4. In what States were the principal 
military operations of the years 1779- 
81? 

5. What was the form of govern- 
ment of the United States preceding 
the adoption of the present Constitu- 
tion? 

6. Mention a leading event of the ad- 
ministration of each of the following 
Presidents, Jefferson, Monroe, Jack- 
son. 

7. Name two Cabinet positions that 
have been created since Washington’s 
administration. 

8. (a) Name the thirteen original 
States. (b) Name two States admitted 
to the Union within twenty-five years 
after the adoption of the Constitution. 

9. Give an account of the battle of 
Antietam, to be marked on the follow- 
ing points: (a) Location, (b) names of 
the commanders, (c) the effect on the 
course of the war, (d) other items of im- 
portance. 

10. What is meant by the resump- 
tion of specie payments? 

AMERICAN HISTORY—ANSWERS. 
the St. 
In 1609 he ascend- 
ed the Soul River to the lake which has 


1. French; the country of 
sawrence in 1608. 


since borne his name. 

2. Burning of Schenectady, the build- 
ing of Fort William Henry, the battle 
ef Oriskany. 

3. (a) Thomas Jefferson; (b) Conti- 
nental Congress; (¢c) Fourth of July, 
1776, in the old State House in Phila- 
delphia. 

4. New York and the Carolinas. 

5. A 


ment was administered by the Conti- 


democratic republic. Govern- 
nental Congress, composed of delegates 
from nearly all the colonies. 

6. Purchase of Louisiana; Missouri 
Compromise; Nullification Act. 

7. Secretaries of Navy and of Inter- 
ior. 

8. (a) Virginia, New ‘York, Massa- 
Connecti- 

Dela- 
Jersey, 
South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 


chusetts, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, 


Carolina, New 


cut, Maryland, 
ware, North 


(b) Kentucky, Ohio. 





9. (a) Between Sharpsburg and An- 
tietam Creek, an affluent of the Poto- 
mac. (b) George B. McClellan, Robert 
E. Lee. (c) The Confederate army was 
compelled to retire to Virginia and as- 
sume a defensive attitude; McClellan 
was superseded by Burnside. (d) Asa 
result of this engagement President 
Lincoln issued a proclamation abolish- 
ing slavery. 


10. Notes were to be paid in gold or 
silver. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 


1. What long bone articulates with 
(a) the radius; (b) the tibia? 

2. (a) Mention three classes of joints 
and (b) give an example illustrating 
each class. 

38. Why are tendons and ligaments 
composed of inelastic tissue? 

4. Destribe the means by which vi- 
brations are conveyed from the tympa- 
num to the inner ear. 

5. What is the function of (a) the 
iris; (b) the epiglottis? 

6. Why is the blood in the pulmon- 
ary artery dark red and the blood in 
the aorta bright red? 

7. Describe the structure of a tooth. 

8. Mention two organs which assist 
the kidneys in excreting the poisonous 
and worn out matter from the circula- 
tion. 

9. Mention three cautions that 
should be observed in the use of the 
eyes. 

10. What is the effect of the exces- 
sive use of alcohol on the nervous sys- 
tem? 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) Humerus; (b) femur. 

2. (a) Ball and socket, hinge, and 
the movement to the hard parts to 
pivot; (b) hip-joint, the knee, the fore- 
arm. 

3. In order that they may transmit 
which they are attached. 

4. By the malleus, incus and stapes 
bones. 

5. (a) By expanding and contracting 
it enlarges or diminishes the pupil. (b) 
Keeps food or saliva from entering the 
air tube. 

6. Pulmonary artery carries the 
blood to the lungs to be purified. The 
aorta, the pure blood, which is to be 
spread throughout the body. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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CHRISTMAS. 


“Christmas time has come again, 


” 


Christmas pleasures bringing. 

This is the one glad day in all 
the year which by the divine right 
of the gift of the Christ child be- 
comes truly the children’s festival 
of joy and gladness. Teachers, 
make the most of it—remember 
your childhood days, and thus you 
will better understand the chil- 
dren of to-day, and feel the fuli 
significance of what Christmas 
means to them. Not only strive to 
make the children happy, but by 
careful planning and preparatien 
make your little world live up to 
the full spirit and blessedness of 
the season. Lead them to think 
of “Peace on Earth,” as applying 
to the living present, bringing 
peace in the home, peace in the 
school, and a more earnest giving 
up of self for the good of others. 

Christmas! “A season for kindl- 
ing, not merely the fire of hospital- 
ity in the hall, but the genial flame 
of charity in the heart.” “A kind, 
forgiving, charitable, pleasant 
time; the only time I know of in all 
the long calendar of the year when 
men and women seem by one con- 
sent to open their shut-up hearts 
freely.” 

May we each and every one be 
made better and more generous by 
this holiday season of 1896. 


ee 
THE BROWNIES’ CHRISTMAS. 


The Brownies’ Christmas may be 
given .by eight little boys who should 
wear pointed caps with tassels and lit- 
tle jackets; both of these may be made 
of bright yellow paper or cambric. 
Pach brownie should carry in his hand 
a yellow bag of the same shade filled 


























with little inexpensive presents which 
have been brought by the children to 


All come 
about to the 
of “Yankee Doodle,’ heads nod- 
ding in time, elbows working in and 
out, ‘bags swinging up, down, left and 
right. 

If possible a small tree should be 
planted in a tub on the table around 
which the Brownies skip. 

All form a ring, heads and bags still 
swinging. 

Music 
says, 


distribute among the poor. 
in dancing and skipping 
tune 


softly plays while first pupil 


“That glorious day is near 

That is to young and old so dear; 

Because it calls those truths to mind 

So advantageous to mankind, 

And brings to every generous heart 

The wish to take an active part 

In cheering up the ‘homes of all 

With presents, howsoever small.” 
While preparing this verse he and 





others take from his yellow 
contents and hang on the tree. 


bag its 


Second Brownie 

“To a Children’s Home, near by, 

We will to-night our thoughts apply, 

And, in no weak and sparing way, 

Our mystic powers at once display; 

For not alone the Christmas tree 

We shall supply with labor free, 

But ere we leave it standing there 

It shall the choicest presents bear 

That can the sparkling eyes invite, 

Or fill the heart with pure delight.” 
(Places presents on tree.) 

Third Brownie— 

“Some to the forest started out 

To find a tree both tall and stout 

That would support the loads that they 

Intended on its limbs to lay; 

While others traveled to the town— 

With lengthy lists all jotted down— 

Determined to ransack the place, 

Before they homeward turned a face.” 





they 


ace.” 














“Merry Christmas’ and ‘happy Wew Wear,” 
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No. 100. HALLELUJAH, CHRIST IS BORN! 


Rev. E. A. HOFFMAN, . ‘ Cuas. H, GABRIEL, 
a ; 4 + \ = s e 
—54-$-S 9 “s,6g—F- e ae aS o% i o—3.o¢ 


| 2. Have you heard the grand old story, How the brilliant, radiant star, Guided, by its wondrous 
8. This is why the bells are ringing,On the happy Christmas morn; And the children join in 
a. \ a. &. @. a. 


sing-ing, ‘*Hal-le - lu-jah!Christ is born!” Oh, it is a grand old sto-ry.And we 














“0- -@- -»- 
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I5-d-d-4 ee | \—h—~ SF ee ee ema “scam 
py — ._§¢ : am th ee We 4@ me i. 
apo 6 9 § SFI ee SS es At ge a 
 _—_——zees ee er one She eS 
. ; Mis ben ees 
vn theair of morn—*Glory, glo-ry in the highest,Peace on earth,for Christ is born? 
infant Savior lay, He who came to earth a stranger On the bless-ed Christmas day? 
sing it o'er a-gain! Christ is born, the King of glo-ry,Bringing peace,good will to men. 
2. o 2 2.2 8. @. Nn f A 
roe a a So ee Pe 
C225 920 es @ ) fs 2. - es | - 2 @ | 
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2B a se et 
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CHORUS. \ 
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Hal - le-lu-jah! Hail the holy Christmas morn! Hal - le-lu-jah! Christ in Bethlehem is born! 
Hallelujah! Hail the ho-ly Christmas morn Hallelujah!Christ in Bethiehem is born! 
222en e 200 NNN\N » -#. 
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Hal - le-lu-jah! Hail the holy Christmasmorn! Hal - le-lu-jah Christ is born!... 
Hallelujah! Hail the ho-1y Christmas morn! Hallelujah! Hallelujah! Christ is born! 
e200 o ene SD AD eo. 
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1. Have you heard how eastern shepherds, Watching o’er their flocks by night,Saw an angel host de- 
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scend-ing In a flood of glorious light—Heard the bless-ed ti-dings wafted Down up- 
glo - ry, Pilgrims from the lands a-far—Guid-ed to an humble manger, Where the 
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Fourth Brownie— | 18 MERRY TIMES ARE COMING. 


“And well we carried out our plan 











KATHIE Moore, E. BOECKEL, 
For here and there we safely ran a 
From candy shops and places where yr — Sf ie -—?— 5 f=] 
We sought a certain kind of ware, pa—$ ¢— as == 5° -$- = 
To largest buildings we could find bal ie he 


Where goods were sold of every kind | 1. Put the work and books a-way, Merry, merry times are coming; 
ere 00S SO1C every | “ 7 ” 


Upstairs and down as business led, 
We busy Brownies quickly sped.” 


2. Hol-ly glist-ens on the wall, Merry, merry timesare coming; 
3. Tho’ we’veloved our school of yore, Merry, merrytimes are coming; 





- + 
Fifth Brownie— a? - e 
: ? a a | 
“In time, we scattered Brownies met, + ; [ 
” id 





Those who had gone the gifts to get, 
And those whose task it was to fall 





Se ae ree eee Te. oe ee 

A Christmas tree to hold them all. G — SS [es 
The tree was promptly hoisted there, . —¥J 5s - - i oe , oo | =r Ses 
And firmly Gxed with greatest care, Weshallhave a hol -i-day, Mer-ry,merry times are coming. 
Until it stood as when it strove Christ-mas cheer is © - ver all, Mer-ry, merry times are coming, 
To overlook the silent grove.” Hol - i-dayswe love far more, Mer-ry,merry times are coming. 
Sixth Brownie— ; ae N ; NS ee . 
“My friends, we seldom find fey: 9 ® °F —?—§__fe—@ @ @ ee [= a4 

k =n we tes Kamae aa 2 a Eanes Saaee Bag a 5 Sa Rese 
A task as pleasing to the mind; 6. se ea ee ee 





1 fancy I can see the eyes . 
; i, - , CHORUS. 
Of children widen with surprise, 

















Aah = 

And see the smiles extend so free é ae y A = 
From cheek to cheek when this they : oe ..-o 

see, . : . , 
And learn that not a single tot EK-vensummer can-not show Gay-er times than this, we know, 

‘ ; ony XN A A AN 
‘ a pee eae ‘ | | { | rs -weefefwee2e 2 

In all the place has been forgot. i -—r—g— 
For boys—the guns, the skates and (: ——--——_+ =f = ee ate * Sp a er =f ——S 

bats; y) to eemamenea 


For girls—the dolls and rubber cats, 
The books, the toys and fancy things p——.—____f__fA 
° 
A 





That Christmas to the market brings; 
And candy colored red in streaks, 
To sweeten all their teeth for weeks.” 





XT Ri P| 


Seventh Brownie— oe oe 
“So work goes on as it must go 
When Brownies all united throw _ 
Their daring skill and mystic power, 
Into the labor of the hour, 


(Tse Newey eee ee 
Ss a a 2 ae 


dl dl ” o 






































aes Re SR See. A 
And those who know the’ Brownie Pa er oe - spe 
—F 53 tt : 
band, cy 
May well believe no idle hand Merry,merry times are com-ing 
Is resting still, that has a chance 
The undertaking to advance.” —<-** * * 2 ¢ 
e undertaking to advance. | — —— 
Bighth Brownie— we 9 9 
“The ‘task has much our patience tried 
But still this thought the heart re- fa) | = 
vives, ==> s.=2:=—— SS: — 
We've done our best to brighten lives ry) — J a jy - x Go e === 
} 
We leave indeed a Christmas tree | Merry,merry times are com - ing; O merry merry times are com-in 
- ’ - ’ yy d eS 2 .e) a 2. 
To make the children shout with glee.” : w 8 sis 
All take hold of hands, skip twice i444 4#—_4—- i —s- fe : —-— 
around the tree and while dancing 2222254: =H = oi =f 





about the tree, sing the following to 


the “Yankee Doodle.” 
some of “Yankee Doodle From ‘‘Golden Glees,”’ used by permission of publisher, A. Flanagan, Chicago.™ 
Christmas comes but once a year, — 





And then we do our duty Through the happy Christmas day, Among the pitfalls in our way, 
‘ , ; Merry hearts and willing hands The best of us walk blindly; 
Ww é ‘ é ‘ ; : 3 
hy — and = ant yonioe ni cad, All over this road land. So, man, be wary, watch and pray, 
Tr Earth, this life and beauty. —Ella M. Powers, in Popular Educa- And judge your brother kindly. 
Se we sing and laugh and play, tor. 


—Alice Cary. 
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THE CHRIST CHILD. 


1st Girl. 

Once there was a tiny baby, 
Lying in the strangest bed; 

’Twas a manger in a stable, 
Where ‘the cows and oxen fed. 
2d Girl. 

And it was the sweetest baby 
Ever brought by angel wings 

Down to earth, for it was Jesus, 
And He was the King of kings. 
3d Girl. 

Yes, and He was something better 
He was more than just a King; 

For He came to be our Savior, 
And the gift of life to bring. 
4th Girl. 


Wise men came and brought Him pres- 


ents; 
Mamma told me what they were; 
They were queer, but I can say them— 
Gold, and frankincense, and myrrh. 
5th Girl. 
Oh, I wish that for His birthday, 
Some nice present we could bring; 
But we are so very little— 
And we have not anything. 
6th Girl. 
Yes, we have; for we can give Him, 
In our little hearts, a home; 
We can give ourselves to Jesus— 
He will take us, if we come. 
—Ida M. Budd. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


On Christmas day when fires were lit, 


And all our breakfast done, 
We spread our toys out on the floor 
And played ‘there in the sun. 


The nursery smelled of Christmas tree, 


And under where it stood, 
The shepherds watched their sheep, 
All made of painted wood. 


Outside the house the air was cold 
And quiet all about, 

Till far across the snowy roofs 
The Christmas bells rang out. 


But soon the sleigh bells jingled by 
Upon the street below, 

And peopie on the way to church 
Went crunching through the snow. 


We did not quarrel once all day, 
Mamma and grandma said 

They liked to be in where we were, 
So quietly we played. 


I do not see how any child 
Is cross on Christmas day, 
When all the lovely toys are new, 
And every one can play. 
—St. Nicholas. 
—ap «20> eee 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, which convenes at Springfield, 
December 29-31, bids fair to be one of 
the best attended and most interesting 
meetings in the history of the Associa- 
tion. Mr. Homer 


sevans, of Chicago, 


who is President of the Association, 
will deliver his inaugural address at 
the opening of the first session. Mr. 
Joseph Errant of the Chicago Board 
of Education will discuss “Free Text 
Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, Editor 


of Primary Education, will deliver an 


Books.” 


in Public 
and Prof. Edmund James of 
Chicago University will deliver an ad- 
dress upon “The Public High School 


address upon “Mechanism 


Schools,” 


the College of the Future.’’ Col. Par- 
ker and many other prominent educa- 
tors will be heard from. One of the 
best features will be an address by 
Prof. Arnold “The 
Aim in Education.” The Chicago Prin- 


Tompkins upon 
cipals’ Quartet will furnish music for 
the occasion, and there is every pros- 
pect of this being one of of the great- 
est meetings ever held in this great 
State 
7 eee — 
SOUTHERN EDUCATIONAL ASSOCI- 
ATION. 

Ala., Nov. 
meeting of the 


sirmingham, 10,1896. 

Southern 
Educational Association will be held in 
Mobile, 
1896. 


The next 


the City of 
and 31, 


fare for the round trip plus the mem- 


December 29, 30, 
A special rate of one 


bership fee of two dollars will be ob- 
tained for this meeting on all Southern 
railroads, and it is the earnest desire 
officers and executive committee 
tha a large and representative at- 
tendance shall be secured from every 
Southern State. 

Mobile as a place of meeting presents 
rare attractions, and a large and rep- 
resentative attendance from the 
Southern States is confidently expect- 
ed. The program will include papers 
and addresses from such men as Pres. 
Alderman of the University of North 
Carolina, Pres. Winston, of the Univer- 


For Brain Workers, the Weak and 
Debilitated 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


is without exception the Best Rem- 
edy for relieving Mental and Ner- 
vous Exhaustion; and where the 
system has become debilitated by 
disease, it acts as a general tonic 
and vitalizer, affording sustenance 
to both brain and body. 


Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, 
Pa., says: ‘‘I have met with the 
greatest and most satisfactory re- 
sults in dyspepsia and general de- 
rangement of the cerebral and ner- 
vous systems, causing debility and 
exhaustion.’’ 

Descriptive phamplet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 


Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


For sale by all Druggists. 


sity of Texas, C 
Dr. Curry and 


ymmissioner Harris, 
Skinner of the 
National Educational Association. In 


Pres. 
addition to these we will have on the 
program some of the leading city and 
State School Superintendents in the 
South, together with Professors from 


Colleges, Universities and Normal 
Schools, who can not fail to make the 
Mobile both interesting and 


profitable to all who may attend. 


meeting 


Complete program will be out in a 
few days. Write for it to J. H. Phil- 
lips, Pres. Birmingham, Ala., or Geo. 
B. Cook, Sec., Hot Springs, Ark. 

She (after a long and silent study of 
a type-setting machine in operation)— 
“Isn’t it perfectly wonderful?” 

He—“It certainly is.” 

She—“It really does about 
thing, but talk, doesn’t it?’ 

He—“Yes, madam; and would prob- 
ably do nothing if it did talk.”—Wash- 
ington Star. 

cipal ects ean 

Appropriate. Blackboards Stencils for 
Christmas are furnished by March 
Brothers, Lebanon, Ohio. Write for 
catalogue. 
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KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY 
PROGRAM. 


By Sadie Pierpont Barnard. 





DECEMBER 

The chief aim of all true education 
ig the forming and developing of char- 
acter. Every child has a three fold 
nature and if we would have a sym- 
metrical character ‘the three fold na- 
ture must be equally developed. This 
development should be wmatural, a 
gradual, but constant growth. In or- 
der that this may ‘be so proper exer- 
cise for body, mind and soul must be 
provided. 

The natural activity of the child 
must be turned into creative activity, 
indefinite play into definite work, im- 
pressions into expression, right know- 
ing, into right living and doing. 

“The child is not to learn simply that 
he may know, but that he may do, and 
through doing what is wise and right, 
to build up the character which is to 
make him what he can be in time, and 
for eternity.” 

CENTRAL THOUGHTS. 
Thoughtfulness, Unselfishness, Contin- 
uity. 


DETAILED POINTS FOR STUDY. 
UND 5 is5 si 08454 oa eco wee ces: ERO 
NUNS ae! sila to. 18a lo caste vase) ata.chceus December. 


COLD WEATHER. 

Frost, what is it doing? 

To whom does the cold weather 
bring sleep and rest? Where are the 
homes of these animals. What are the 
trees and plants doing? 

Why is rest needed? 

What protection do we have from 
the cold? How dependent we are on 
the ‘trees. They furnish us wood for 
our houses and wood to burn, also cer- 
tain trees make little children glad and 
happy some day this month. What 
day is it, and what kind of trees are 
they? 

We burn something besides wood 
these cold days, what is it? Where 
does it come from? Who are the men 


toiling day after day in the dark that 
Wwe may have light and warmth? 

Study the miner, his tools, the place 
where he works, show pictures of coal 
mines, where, beside in our homes is 
coal burned? 

What we do we have beside our 
houses and warm fires to protect us 
from the cold? Where do_ these 
clothes, made of wool, come from? 

Study sheep, the farmer caring for 
them. What they give us, where and 
how the wool is taken off, what is 
done with iit, how colored, what we call 
the workers that make the cloth, who 
makes the coats and dresses. 

How do the sheep furnish us food? 

What is made from their skins? 

What workers have we been talking 
about last month and this? How do 
they help each other? How do they 
help us? 

What good gifts have we received? 

Thankfulness leads to— 

Thoughtfulness, 
helpfulness. 


unselfishness and 


Having received much let us’ give 
much. 


CHRISTMAS. 
Love and Good Cheer. 

This month we think much of our 
“Best Gift.’ Impress the children 
with the idea that by doing for and 
giving to others, they show their love 
and appreciation of this “Best Gift.” 
That only by doing for others do we 
gain true happiness for ourselves. 

All things in Nature are continually 
giving, what can we give? 

Bright smiles, kind words, thought- 
ful, helpful actions. 

seing good, ‘by doing good. 

There are so many people surely 
there is need for more than one Santa 
Claus. Let us each one, by doing and 
giving become a Santa Claus. 

Rochester, N. Y. 





A gentleman was assisting at a ba- 
zaar last winter by reciting now and 
again during the evening. He had re- 
cited once or twice, and the people 
were sitting about chaffing, when he 
heard one of the committee go up to 
the chairman and whisper: ‘“Hadn’t 
Mr. —— better give us another recita- 
tion now?” Whereupon the chairman 
replied: “No, not yet; let them enjoy 
themselves a bit longer.’—Tid-Bits. 





A Christmas present here for you, 
Turn the page to thirty-two. 


BUSY WORK FOR THE LITTLE 
FOLKS. 





A prominent primary teacher gives 
the following as her plans for keeping 
the children busy. I have a number of 
small story books, illustrated, which I 
keep on my desk until they have stud- 
ied their lessons and have written a 
part of it on their slates or black-board, 
then I permit them to have the books 
until they read again. I have a set of 
drawing cards which the children find 
quite interesting, and they take great 
delight in trying to reproduce the pic- 
tures on their slates. While I know 
this is not the best method to teach 
drawing, it is better than not to teach 
it at all and we have very little time 
in a country school to take the real ob- 
ject and draw from that, and I think 
the children will take up the object 
sooner by having the cards first. I 
sometimes have the children in the 
Second and Third Reader to find all 
the words in their lesson that have the 
long sound of a and write them in col- 
umns, and so on with different letters 
and different sounds. In this manner 
they soon learn the sounds of the let- 
ters, while they are doing this I am 
hearing the classes quietly recite their 
lessons. 





Let us endeavor so to live that when 


we come to die even the undertaker 
will be sorry.—Puddn’head Wilson’s 


Calendar. 





Be it your unerring rule 

Ne’er to contradict a fool; 

For if folly dare but brave you, 

All your wisdom cannot save you. 
—Goethe. 


DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED. 








By local applications, as they cannot 
reach the diseased portion of the ear. 
There is only one way to cure deafness, 
and that is by constitutional remedies. 
Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous lining of the Eusta- 


chian Tube. When this tube is inflamed 
you have a rumbling sound or imperfect 
hearing, and when it is entirely closed, 
Deafness is the result, and unless the in- 
flammation can be taken out and this 
tube restored to its normal condition, 
hearing will be destroyed forever; nine 
cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, 
which is nothing but an inflamed condi- 
tion of the mucous surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for 
any case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) 
that cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure. Send for circulars; free. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

Sold by druggists, 75c. 
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THE SQUIRREL. 


BY BESSIE L. PUTNAM. 





The name squirrel, from two Greek 
words meaning shadow and tail, is at 
once suggestive of one of the leading 
characteristics. To sit in the shadow 
of one’s own fig tree, is the typical 
picture of human happiness. But the 
6quirrel has more than this; though it 
must be confessed that a shade rend- 
ered portable in the shape of a caudal 
appendage is seemingly superflous to 
a denizen of the forest. Yet, while as 
a canopy this member might be dis- 
pensed with, it is useful as a rudder 
in directing the course of the nimble 
fittle creature in its long leaps from 
branch to branch. 

The squirrel belongs among the 
rodents or gnawers. a group compris- 
ing about two-thirds of all known 
mammals, and characterized by pro- 
longed incisors and the absence of 
eanines. It is found on all continents 
but Australia—that lone spot on which 
remain links in both animal and vege- 
table life connecting with geological 
times. 

Its food is largely of nuts, of which 
most species hoard away a_ goodly 
store for winter. The skill of some of 
them in extracting the coveted butter- 
nut kernel from its stony casing is 
thus noted by Burroughs in his “Signs 
and Seasons:” 

“He always gnaws through the shell 
so as to strike the kernel broadside, 
and thus easily extract it, while to my 
eye there is no external mark or indi- 
cation, in the form or appearance of 
the nut, as there is in the hickory nut, 
by which I can tell whether the edge 
or the side of the meat is toward me. 
But, examine any number of nuts that 
the squirrels have rifled, and, as a rule, 
you will find they always drill through 
the shell at the one spot where the 
meat will be most exposed. It stands 
them in hand to know, and they do 
know. Doubtless, if butter nuts were 
a main source of my food, and I were 
compelled to gnaw into them, I 
should learn, too, on which side my 
bread was buttered.” 

One would think that the long, curvy- 
ed teeth, so nicely fitted for gnawing, 
would in time be worn off upon the 
hard shells, despite their enameled 
easing; but nature counterbalances 
this wear by continual growth. 











From ‘‘Nature’s Byways.’’ Used by permission of The Morse Co., Pub., New York. 


The squirrel has some idea of econ- 
labor, for frequently it will 
cut down quite a quantity of nuts be- 
fore descending to carry them away. 


omy in 


But a few days ago the writer found 
the ground under a tulip tree thickly 
strewn with the cone-like fruit. This 
was undoubtedly the work of  squir- 
rels, since the seeds cling to the 
branches throughout the winter unless 
And probably, had 
I returned to the tree a day or two lat- 
er, I should have found that they were 
carried away as a reserve supply when 
the nuts were gone. Hunters affirm 
that they are also fond of the seeds of 
the cucumber tree, one of the magno- 
lias, and closely related to the tulip 


forcibly removed. 


tree. 

Hemlock cones also furnish a tempt- 
ing food, and sumac heads—even the 
seeds of frozen apples swell the bill 
of fare. Occasionally a brave individ- 
ual will visit a neighboring granary— 
a circumstance which has given them 
not a little disrepute among farmers; 
though in reality the amount of grain 
they destroy is comparatively small. 
In spring they enjoy the sweets of the 
sugar busb no less than the swelling 
buds. Burroughs tells us that in one 
instance he found a sugar maple more 
than half denuded of its bark in their 
efforts to get the soft white substance 
within, known as the cambium layer. 
But this was, perhaps, an extreme 
case. 

A much more grave charge is prefer- 
red—that of robbing nests of eggs and 
even of young birds, and some natur- 


alists go so far as to say that unless 
the squirrels are destroyed, the song: 
sters will be. When we recall the 
fact, however, that birds and squir- 
rels lived and thrived in the same for- 
ests for centuries and that the past de- 
cade or two have shown the most 
marked diminution in birds, the con- 
clusion follows that human agency i# 
more directly responsible than that of 
the squirrel, or other natural 
cause. Nature balances matters pret- 
ty evenly; it is man’s advent which de- 
this Even the 
squirrel, as if to atone to man for de- 
stroying a few of friends, 
makes part of his diet upon insects. 
But this does not efface the murderous 
rifling of the nest—the one dark spot 
in his character. 

Yet his good-natured mischief, mer- 
ry twinkle, hearty chuckle, and cup- 
ning movement banish malevolent 
thoughts, and the deep, black in it- 
self, is pardoned as prompted by the 
leader we term instinct. 

Though he evidently sees but the 
humorous, there is to the thoughtful 
observer a pathetic side to his history; 
for in a short time at most, unless pro- 
tection is speedily given, the squirrel 
will, like his giant cousin, the beaver, 
become extinct. Even now, haunts, 
which but a few years ago resounded 
with his merry note, are sadly silent. 
Not human, but inhuman feeling can 
find pleasure in silencing forever 
such a joyous heart. 

How many kinds of 
your own locality? 


any 


stroys equilibrium. 


his best 


squirrels im 
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pare in size, color, and habits? Dur- 
ing what portion of the day are they 
most active? Where and of what are 
their nests made? What special facili- 
ties have they for climbing? Did you 
ever see one fall? What is their posi- 
tion when eating? How do they move 
upon the ground? How do they pass 
the winter? Name other familiar ro- 
dents. In what respect do they resem- 
ble the squirrel? 


PRACTICAL DRAWING. 








BY W. T. PARKS, DENVER, COLO. 





[he several diameters of the cube 
like those are equal. 
The sphere appears the same in all po- 
sitions of equal distance from the ob- 
server. The ‘appearance of the 
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of the sphere, 


cube 
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ehanges with every change in position. 
The outline of ‘the sphere always ap- 
pears as a circle; that of any face of 
the cube may appear as a square, a 
rectangle, or rhomboid. The teacher 
should have the pupil give other like- 
hesses and difference not only as_ to 
facts of form but as to facts of ap- 
pearance. While pictorial, or repre- 
sentative, drawing deals exclusive- 
with facts of appearance, it is highly 
important that the pupils should know 
the objects they study and represent, 
both as to form and appearance. 

The cylinder may profitably be com- 
pared with both cube and sphere as it 
resembles each somewhat in appear- 
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The cube should be studied and 
drawn in all positions by the pupils. 


The first position should be that in 
which one face only can be seen by the 
pupil, then two faces, ete. The ac- 
companying illustrations show its ap- 
pearance in several positions. The 
teacher should see that the pupils draw 
no more than they see, and draw as 
they see not as they imagine they 
see. 

The cube is a very difficult study, al- 
so a very important one. See that its 
appearance in each is fully compre- 
hended by the pupil before changing. 

Seeing correctly is the most import- 
ant and only difficult part in pictorial 
representation, drawing is compara- 
tively very easy; this may seem 
strange to the inexperienced, but it is 
a fact. In the group of four cubical 
here represented, the width 
(distance from front to back) of the 
box and basket below, was exactly 
equal to their length, but it would have 
been incorrect for me to have so rep- 
resented them, because their width did 
not look to be more than one third 
their length. 

In a future lesson I will show how 
to determine quickly but accurately 
the portions of objects as they appear. 
In the group of four referred to, the 
upper drawings represent front and 
corner views of the cube. The books 
on the table represent five thick books 
directly in front and below the level of 
the eye. The table represents a hol- 
low cube with one corner towards the 
observer. 

Drawings 9 and 11 represent cubes 
to the left of the observer; 10 and 12 


objects 
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the same to the right; 13 and 14 like 
ones below and above the eyes respec- 
































tively. The bottom of 9 and the top of 
10 are represented as being on a level 
with the eyes. 10, 11 and 13 are repre- 
sented as being hollow with the nearer 
face of 18, the right face of 11 and left 
face of 10 removed. Too much study 
can not be given to the study of these. 
After carefully studying these illustra- 
tions with the paper in the natural jo- 
sition, turn also half 
round and many new positions of the 


cube will be revealed. 


it upside down 


These drawings are not to be copied; 
but are intended solely to assist the 
inexperienced teacher of drawing not 
only to see better herself and to enable 
her to render her pupils the muck 
needed help on this point. 


ae 
te 





Trust him little who praises all, him 
less who censures all, and him least of 
all who is indifferent to all—Lavater. 





Conversation is but carving— 
Give no more to every guest 
Than he is able to digest— 


+ * * * 


Give to all but just enough; 
Let them neither starve nor stuff; 
And that each may have his due, 
Let your neighbor carve for you. 
—Scott. 
0 + 
Joseph Gillott & Sons are now manu- 
facturing a pen—No. 1047—called the 
“Multiscript.” We have just had a 
sample of this pen and it is as its name 
implies, well adapted to many different 
styles of writing. We have used it for 
the “Vertical,” “Backhand” and Slant 
writing, and find to be in many re- 
spects like our favorite farm horse—it 
works anywhere you place it. 
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LESSONS IN VERTICAL WRITING. 





By E. C. Mills, Rochester, N. Y. 





NO. 12. 
BODY WRITING. 

It will be observed that all the let- 
ters in this copy are the same as were 
given in previous plates. 
sons can write a sentence, 


Many per- 
and that 
work will present a good appearance, 
but when several lines are written in 
succession, there is something unpleas- 
ant looking about the face of the page 
and the writer is at a loss to know the 


cause of his failure. After writing 
two or three lines, notice your work 
with reference to spacing between 


words, and see if you have observed 
the matter of spacing which was giv- 
en in previous lessons. Now see if the 
downward lines are straight. In ver 
tical writing all of the down strokes in 
most letters are perpendicular. Prac- 
tice diligently on the copy, and study 
your work. Do not get the idea that 
your writing is “good enough.” 

FROM SUPERINTENDENTS OF 

SCHOOLS. 

The following letters were taken 
from the November (1894) number 
the Penman’s Art Journal: 

CHICAGO. 

After little more than a year of ex- 

periment in vertical writing we have 


of 
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found that we can demand the front 
rect position and that the paper shall 
be placed so that the eyes rest 
the page in the same 
when 


e 


upon 
way they do 
thus avoiding 


those habits in writing that cause de- 


reading a book, 
fective sight. 

We 
simple and much more legible. Teach- 


find that the vertical writing is 


ers state that they can correct papers 
without having the sense of weariness 
to the eyes that comes when 


+} 


the slant writing. 


reading 
We find the general 
the the 
is more satisfactory than with 


appearance of papers on 
whole 
the slanting writing. 
A. G. LANE. 
NOVA SCOTIA, CAN. 

At the Provincial 
closed in Halifax 
the 
number of 


Exhibition 


there 


just 
was no other 
system than 
tion. A 


are just now ordering the vertical sys- 


vertical on exhibi- 


the leading towns 


tem, and in some places the changes 


are taking place so fast that the bal- 
ance of sloping texts is being returned 
n exchange for the vertical. In the 


country schools the sloping style still 
holds its own; but I 
from the rate at 


would expect 
which the change is 
now voluntarily going on, that in an- 
other year all the schools of this prov- 
ince will be practically a unit in 
use of vertical writing. 


A. H. MACKAY. 


the 


BALTIMORE. 

I have had called for 
some time to the advantages of verti- 
eal writing. I should like to see this 
system adopted in the schools through- 
out the country. 


my attention 


HENRY A. WISE. 
TO THE TEACHER. 

We ask that investigate 
this new system for himself, and we 
hope teachers will look into the mat- 
ter carefully. Let us know the truth, 
and in the words of the Master him- 


” 


each one 


self, “The truth shall make you free. 

In bringing this series of lessons to a 
the many 
friends who have taken such an inter- 
We 
forts to arouse in 


close, we wish to thank 


est in the work. trust that our ef- 
the teacher the ne 
cessity for better teaching of penman- 
Indeed, if 
we expect to better the handwriting of 
the masses it must 
through the efforts of 
school teachers. 
are 25,000 
“American 


ship have not been in vain. 
necessarily come 
public 
there 
read the 
Journal of Education.” 
We do not place this as anything de 
finite; we are quite 
but 
a conservative 


our 
Now, suppose 


teachers who 


there are 
number as 
Each teach: 
er will average at least thirty pupils, 
this gives us a total of 750,000 child- 
ren who receive some sort of instrue- 
tion in penmanship from the teacher 


sure 


many more, take this 


estimate. 
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readers of the “Journal.” In _ fifteen 
years from the present will 
these 750 ,000 young men and 
women thank our 25,000 teachers for 
their style of writing? We are afraid’ 
not, unless different methods of in- 
We do not mean to say that writing 
is the only thing to be taught, but we 
do say that it is one of the important 


writing 


branches, and one that has been gen- 
erally neglected for years. There are 
several reasons for this. As a _ rule, 
the teacher has never had the neces- 
sary instruction in muscular move- 
ment writing to teach this branch in- 
telligently. Teachers make a_ careful 
study of arithmetic, geography, gram- 
mar, history, etc., before teaching, but 
so few, so very few, make any effort 
whatever toward acquiring a good 
handwriting or of learning the best 
methods of teaching it. Is it any won- 
der penmanship is such @ failure in 
the majority of our public schools? 
Many teachers imagine writing is a 
“natural gift,” and only a few can 
ever learn. It is our experience that 


about one in one hundred cannot 
learn to write a rapid and _ legible 
hand. On the other hand, there are 


teachers who resort to the copy book 
as a means of teaching writing. With 
all respect and consideration for the 
views of the people who cling to this 
idea, in our estimation there could be 
no greater blunder The 

book is largely responsible for 
miserable writing in our. public 
schools at the present time. Several 
lines are carefully written in 
book each day by the faithful 

who is under the delusion 
learning to write. 


made. copy 


the 


this 
pupil, 
that he is 
Owing to the limit- 
ed space in the copy book the use of 
a free movement is next to impossible, 
and the pupil learns a slow, laborious 
style of writing, (it should be called 
drawing), which is entirely unfit for 
practical purposes. The same amount 
of money spent in buying good fools- 
cap paper and a little instruction in 
movement from the teacher would 
produce much more satisfactory and 
permanent results. 

Now, teacher do not allow the fif- 
teen minutes to pass without giving 
the regular lesson in writing every 
day, and it would be a good plan for 
you to start with the lesson given in 
the last January number of the 
“Journal,” and practice from’ these 
lessons a little every day for the next 





few months. If you would economize 


your time in other things, you could 
probably devote at least thirty min- 


utes a day to the practice of penman- 
ship and you realize that 
you can learn, and, best of all, will 
better understand the needs of 
pupils during the writing hour. 


will soon 


your 


IN CONCLUSION 

We not only wish to thank the many 
readers and friends who have given 
us every encouragement, but wish to 
thank the publishers of the “Journal” 
for their kind treatment during the 
past our business relations 
have been of the most pleasant char- 
acter. 


year, as 





TEACHING BY [IAIL. 





Uncle Sam’s Postal System is daily 
accredited with greater achievements. 
This great institution has accomplished 
more for civilization than will ever be 
known. Distance is annihilated, and 
the inhabitants of the land become as 
one great family. Friends are united, 
business relations extended, new in- 
dustries created by its use. One of the 
many important enterprises Made pos- 
sible by the ever increasing facilities of 
the mail is The Correspondence Meth- 
od of Instruction, the rapid develop- 
ment of which attests to its value as a 
factor of education. 


Beginning with only one branch of 
instruction, the correspondence school 
system has been adapted to one study 
after another until to-day it embraces 
a wide range of subjects. These are 
suited to the needs of ambitious men 
who have been deprived of the bene- 
fits of a regular college education, or 
who ‘have lacked opportunity to mas- 
ter all the details of their trade. To 
thousands of such young men, unable 
togiveup work or leave home to study, 
yet anxious to fit themselves for more 
advanced positions, it has proved of in- 
estimable value. Among the subjects 
taught are Pedagogy, Science, History, 
Literature, Language, Business Short- 
hand, Steam Engineering, Mechanics, 
Electricity, Architecture, Plumbing, 
and all branches of Mining and Civil 
Engineering. That these subjects can 
be taught thoroughly and quickly by 
mail is proved by the steadily increas- 
ing number who take the courses each 
year, as well as by the satisfactory re- 


sults shown in the promotion of stu- 
dents in their respective trades or pro- 
fessions. 





By all means use 


some time to be 


alone; 
Salute thyself, see what thy soul doth 

wear; 

Dare to look in thy chest; for ’tis thine 
own, 

And tumble up and down what thou 
findest there. 

—Herbert. 





“The constructive and creative 
faculty is more or less in us all; 
else why have we this hand? Are 
its uses exhausted in putting on 
our clothes, carrying food to our 
mouth, grasping another hand, 
bearing arms in wartime, or being 
doubled up into a fist,—this won- 
derful hand which from the 
world’s foundation and crude sub- 
stance makes its own tools, directs 
the most delicate instruments of 
science, and rules the heaviest ma- 
chines? * * * There is a 
clumsy managing or else a beauti- 
ful art in every human hand. * 
* * To do is more 

know.”—Cyrus A. Bartol. 


than to 





Illinois has 855,938 pupils in 
the public schools, 116,636 in pri- 
rate schools and over $16,000,000 
in school houses. 

a 

There is a greater moral value 
in the study of magnets than in 
the comparison between “shall and 
will.” It is one should 
study birds and trees than postage 


better 
stamps. There is benefit in know- 
ing, and knowing that one knows 
why he knows. To know if you 
are right and then doing right is 
The ani- 
All 
movements of the brain are the ex- 


the basis of character. 
mal is a machine in action. 


amples of automatic action. 
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SOMETHING FOR SOMEBODY. 


Dear Children: Here is a sug- 
gestion which appeared a long 
time ago in “The Pansy,” but 
which many of you may not have 
little in your Christmas plan- 


nings. Such a gift would give 
pleasure and profit both to the 


giver and the receiver: 

“IT saw a very neat little thing 
last summer that I. think 
body, or for that matter anybody 
who likes conveniences, would be 
pleased to receive as a present. It 
was made of twelve cloth-lined 
envelopes, about eight inches long 
and four wide. Two pieces of 
rather thick cardboard were cut, 
a trifle longer and wider than the 
envelopes. These were covered 
with a pretty pattern of India 
silk; a nice round hole was made 
in cardboard and envolopes about 
two inches from each end, and a 
bright ribbon, which matched the 
silk covering was drawn through 
them all and tied at the back in 
dainty bows. The result was a 
book of envelopes with strong 
covers. On the ends of the envel- 
opes were painted in water colors 
in pretty rustic letters, the words: 
‘Poetry,’ ‘Anecdotes,’ ‘Biography,’ 
‘Christmas,’ ‘Birthdays,’ and sev- 
eral others which I do not now re- 
call. 

“There was a word for each en- 
velope, and the book at which I 
looked had choice slips cut from 
papers and magazines, or copied 
from books which were not to be 
cut, placed in their several envel- 
opes ready for convenient refer- 
ence. Lying on the library table 
it was as pretty a little ornament 
as one could desire. 

“The sweet old lady to whom 
the one belonged that I had the 


some- 


privilege of looking at, had gath- 
ered some gems which were a 
pleasure to read. 

“One advantage of this gift is 
that it is so easy to make. I knew 
a little girl who had no India silk 
took bright cre- 
tonne, and it did nicely. Another 
covered her cardboard first with 
pieces of common calico to make 
it strong, then covered that with 
paper. The 
envelopes are of 


to use, so she 


pretty satin cloth- 


lined course 
stronger, but cost more; and those 
made of manilla paper are strong 
enough for ordinary use. 

“So you see, the gift can be 
made with very little expense if 
you choose.” 

COUSIN CARRIE. 
In The Observer, 
A Winter’s Resort. 


South?’ 


bluebird to the sparrow. 


“Aren’t you going said the 

‘“Winter’s almost here, and we're clear- 
ing up to go. 

Not a seed is left on the goldenrod or 
yarrow, 

And I heard the farmer say, 
like snow!’ 


‘It feels 


I can recommend it, the place to which 
we're going; 

There’s a rainy season, to be sure, but 
what of that? 

Not a bit of ice, and it never thinks of 
snowing, 

And the fruit so plentiful one 
help getting fat!” 


can’t 


“Yes, I’ve heard about it,” to the blue- 
bird said the sparrow; 

“And it’s quite the fashion to go tray- 
eling, I know; 
People who don’t do it are looked upon 
as ‘narrow.’ 
Bless you! I don’t care! 
afraid of snow. 

When it comes the first time, I so en- 
joy my feathers; 

After that I’m used to it, and do not 
mind at all. 

One can fly about, and keep warm so in 
all weathers; 

I’ve a snuggery, too, in the ivy on the 
wall, 


And I’m not 


“When the seeds are gone—and they’re 
not before December— 


I can still find spiders and flies on sun- 
ny days; 

And I’ve all the lovely summer to re. 
member; 

My old friends are here, 
know my little ways. 

Just as soon as ever the ground is froz- 
en tightly, 


and they 


All those nice kind creatures in the 
houses throw us crumbs. 
One forgets it’s winter, when the sun 
is shining brightly, 
I’m content to stay here, and take it as 
it comes.” 
St. Nicholas. 


A SHAME OF MOTHERHOOD, 


BY FRANK C. RIEHL, 


“T wish’t ’at I tould go to sleep.” 
God bless the little one, 
All unregarded in the throng, 
Jostled and overrun; 
Pretty, petite and four years old, 
With face divinely sweet; 
What weight of trouble seems to crush 
Those tired baby feet! 
“O, fank you, sir!” with quiv’ring lip 
She takes the proffered chair, and sinks 
In slumber’s paradise. 
The careless mother, where is she? 
To pleasure-seeking prone, 
She dances with the gay, and leaves 
Her darling thus alone. 


O, bane of motherhood, that e’er 
The name were so abused, 
And woman's holiest privilege 
So shamelessly misused! 
O, helpless childhood, pity, God, 
And with Thy might protect; 
When inhumanity can sink 
To such supreme neglect. 


“It is next to impossible to send a 
rich and influential man to prison, as 
you well know,” said the anarchistic 
gentleman to the judge. “Why don't 
you make an example of some of 
them?” “I don’t mind telling you in 
confidence,’ said the judge, “that is 
the very thing we are afraid of. If a 
few society leaders were sent to jail 
there is great danger that getting in- 
to prison would become a fad.’—Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES. 





A new and interesting feature of 
student life at the University of Mis- 
suri is the establishment there of a 
Ghapter House by one of the Greek 
letter fraternities, the Sigma Nu. The 
young men of this fraternity now oc- 
apy a house built and furnished for 
them, with lodging rooms, dining room, 
ete. 

One of tue most important divisions 
of work in the College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts, in the University 
of Missouri, is the short course in Ag- 
riculture and Horticulture offered dur 
ing ‘the six weeks beginning January 2. 
The work is widely varied, embracing 
lectures and practical laboratory in- 
struction in eleven departments—agri- 
mlture, horticulture, market garden- 
ing, dairying, veterinary science, 
ete. Several subjects in each depart- 
ment receive attention. All this work 
is offered free of tuition, and gives ev- 
ery farmer and farmer’s boy the ad- 
vantage of instruction in the best meth- 
ods in every line of his work. The 
work is, in fact, University extension 
work of a very liberal, practical, defin- 
ite kind. In uno other 
State institution offer such opporiuni- 
ties to the farming class. 


State does a 


The short- 
course in horticulture is offered for the 
frst time, and should be of especial 
benefit in ‘Missouri where there are 
such large horticultural interests. The 
University publishes a circular giving 
full description of the work done in 
these short courses. It is sent to any 
address upon application. 


The University Association of Chica- 

g0 is a special organization working in 
the spirit and by the methods of Uni- 
versity Extension. Its central office is 
in Chicago and its centers of work are 
rapidly multiplying. The Association 
is &@ direct outgrowth of the World’s 
Congress Auxiliary. Its chancellor is 
the Rt. Rev. Samuel Fallows, D. D. 
LL. D. and on its staff of lecturers are 
wich men as Prof. Thomas Nixon Car- 
ver, A. B. Ph. D., of Oberlin; Prof. 
Frederick C. Hicks, Ph. D. University 
of Missouri, and Prof. (formerly presi- 
dent) Kemp P. Battle, LL. D., Univer- 
sity of North Caroiina. 

The Association issues a monthly 
publication called “Progress,” in which 
‘rtended syllabi of work are given. 
No. 1, Vol. 1. (pp. 52.) presents the syl- 
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labus of a course (12 lectures) in Uni- 
versal History. 

This journal has always, ag its read- 
ers know, heartily and uniformly ad- 
vocated the course of University Ex- 
tension. We need here do nothing 
more, therefore, than call attention to 
this new and promising phase of the 
general movement. Those interested 
will do well to address “The Universi- 
ty Association, Room 916 Association 
Building. 153-155 La Salle Street, Chi- 
cago. 


SS Ee Oe 


NEW PLAN OF ISSUING STATE 
CERTIFICATES IN MISSOURI. 
No More Premiums on Superficiality. 
We have notice from the Depart- 
ment of Education that on January 1, 
1897, a marked change will be made 
in the plan of issuing State certifi- 

cates. 

The uniform tendency in educational 
circles is toward intensiveness rather 
than extensiveness. 

The present plan requires an exam- 
ination in twenty-seven different sub- 
jects to get a life certificate. These re- 
quirements few people can meet with- 
out some months spent in cramming to 
acquire a superficial knowledge of 
things which they have no _ distinct 
purpose in knowing. And a_ superfi- 
cial knowledge of so many subjects 
is now regarded as pretty good evi- 
dence that the applicant is wanting in 
a thorough knowledge of anything. 
The minimum requirement under the 
new scheme will be substantially as 
follows: A knowledge of subjects 
given in elementary schools will be re- 
quired of all applicants; other re- 
quirements will be as follows: 

For the Third Grade (three years) 
State certificate: 

1. Pedagogy; 2, civil government; 3, 
psychology; 4, any three of the follow- 
ing subjects: Algebra, English as giv- 
en in approved high schools, ancient 
history, physiography, zoology, bot- 
any, physics, Latin as given in the 
four years’ classical course of ap- 
proved high schools. 

For the Second Grade (five years) 
State certificate: 

1, pedagogy, including history of 
education; 2, civil government, 3, psy- 
chology; 4, any five of the following: 
Algebra, geometry, English as given in 
approved high schools, ancient history, 


modern history, physiography, zool- 
ogy, botany, physics, chemistry, Latin 
as given in the four years’ classical 
course of approved high schools. 

For the life certificate: 

The requirements named for second 
grade State certificate with evidence 
of the following additional qualifica- 
tions: 

(1) Four or more years of special 
study in a reputable institution result- 
ing in excellence as a teacher in one of 
the following departments of learning: 
Literatutre, history, mathematics, 
science, language; or (2) graduation 
from an institution holding member- 
ship in the Missouri College Union, or 
an institution of equal rank in an- 
other State with evidence of strong 
specialization in any one department 
of learning for the purpose of becom- 
ing a teacher in such department of 
learning; or (8) give years’ successful 
experience as teacher, principal, or su- 
perintendent, accompanied by _ evi- 
dence of exceptionally strong scholar- 
ship in at least one department of 
learning, and also well recognized 
skill as a teacher in such department 
of learning—such scholarship and 
skill to be proved by testimonials and 
by a thesiy written at the time of ex- 
amination. 

But no certificate will contain auth- 
ority to teach any subjects other than 
those mentioned in such certificate. 





NOTICE TO MISSOURI TEACHERS. 


All railroad lines in Missouri in the 
Western Passenger Association and 
nearly all others ‘have agreed to give a 
rate of one and one-third fare, on the 
certificate plan, to those attending the 
State Association. Buy a through tick- 
et to Sedalia if possible, and ask the 
ticket agent for a certificate receipt for 
the price of the ticket. If you can not 
get a through ticket, ask for a certifi- 
eate receipt for money paid for each 
ticket. 

These certificates must be counter- 
signed by the Railroad Secretary of the 
association, and if at least 100 are pre- 
sented, showing at least 50 cents each 
paid, the agents of the various roads 
will sell return trip tickets at 1-3 fare 
to all holders of such countersigned 
certificates. When starting to Sedalia 
be prompt at the depot so you will be 
sure of time enough to get your certifi- 
eate. A receipt for fare paid to a con- 
ductor won’t answer. 

G. V. BUCHANAN, 
Railroad Secretary, Sedalia, Mo. 
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PHYSICAL LABORATORY MAN- 
UAL for Secondary Schools’ by 


Charles F. Adams, A. M. Werner 
School Book Company, Chicago and 
New York. 

This manual is the outgrowth of 
much experience in the class room 
and is characterized by the quality and 
accuracy of the work done rather than 
of quantity. The experiments given 
are described in detail so that any 
teacher can perform the operations 
without difficulty. It is a valuable ad- 
dition to the laboratory working teach- 
ers’ library and is a worthy compan- 
ion of the many valuable books lately 
issued by the Werner School Book Co. 





PRACTICAL RHETORIC: A Ration- 
al and Comprehensive Text Book for 
the use of High Schools and Col- 
leges. By John D. Quackenbos, A. 
M., M. D., Emeritus Professor of 
Rhetoric in Columbia University. 
Cloth, 12mo. 477 pages. Price, $1. 
American Book Company, New 
York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 

This new rhetoric differs materially 
from other text-books on the subject 
both in plan and method of treatment. 
The author adopts the aesthetic as the 
true basis of literary criticism, and of 
the laws of effective discourse, and 
shows the principles of rhetoric to be 
but corolldries of that larger princi- 
ple of beauty known as harmony or 
adaptation. 

The book is eminently philosophical 
in method and practical in 
The student is shown the why and 
wherefore of every principle laid 
down. The selections from standard 
literature given in illustration are not 
the hackneyed sentences used in text- 
books on rhetoric for the past half 
century, but instead have been care- 
fully chosen direct from the author’s 
works, and are not only illustrations, 
but highly entertaining and _ instruc- 
tive. Mechanically, the book is what 
might be expected from the great ex- 
perience and resources of the publish- 
ers, and is withal a good example of 
the high standard which school 
manufacture has reached in this coun- 
try. 


treatment. 


book 





THE STORY OF 
A. Guerber. 
Price, 60 


GREECE. By H. 
Linen, 12mo. 288 pages. 
cents. American Book 


Company, New York, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 
There is nothing so fascinating to 


the young as real and true stories of 


great men, great events, and great 
achievements. In this book the his- 


is told in a series of 
stories which will give children pleas- 


read and at the 


tory of Greece 
time 
deep their 
minds. The book is a part of the Eclec- 
tic School Readings, and its attrac- 
contents, beautiful illustrations, 
and handsome appearance make it a 
worthy addition to that new and pop- 
ular series. 


ure to same 


make a impression on 


tive 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES. A New Text-Book for 
Schools. By Wm. A. Mowry and 
Arthur May Mowry. Illustrations, 
Colored Maps, ete. Silver, Burdett 
and Company, New York, Boston, 
Chicago. Octavo, 466 pages. Cloth, 


Introductory price, $1.04. 

This School History of the United 
States of America combines, with the 
usual material of similar text-books, 
many unique and valuable features. 
It comprises the best possible results 
of many years of historical teaching 
and study, put together with an al- 
most perfect sense of historical per- 
spective. 

It not only includes the concise and 
paragraphs) 
of the establishment of the colonies, 
the formation of the nation, its devel- 
opment and its varied vicissitudes, but 


comprehensive story (in 


it also deals, in a plain and fair way, 
with the great problems of the na- 
tion’s growth. 

It briefly defines the condition of En- 
gland in the colonial days, the organ- 
ization and character of the companies 
and their charters. 
tinction between “Pilgrim” and ‘“Pur- 
tan.” (a distinction 
school histories make.) 
effect on the different 
ments, of geographical, 
religious conditions. 


It shows the dis- 


which very few 
It explains the 
early 


ethical, 


settle- 
and 


The questions of taxation, boundar- 
ies, treaties, the Monroe Doctrine, the 
causes leading to the Revolution and 
the Civil War, are treated in a master- 
ly manner. 

Dr. Wm. A. Mowry, by his vast ex- 
perience in dealing with and 
is especially fitted to write a 
text-book on history that will make 
the subject one of great interest to 
them. 


boys 


girls, 





The typography, paragraphing, and 
even the small etchings at the begin. 
ning and ending of the chapters, are 


attractive, and the binding is very 
strong and elastic. 

Altogether this is one of the very 
best text books on history. We most 


heartily commend if. 


PICTURES IN LANGUAGE WORK. 
By E. W. Weaver. Second edition 
from new plates, with 91 pictures 
for class work. Cloth, 16mo. pp. 110, 
50 cents. C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, 
N.Y. 

This is a new and profusely _ illus. 
trated edition of what has proved one 
of the most books. The 
pictures given for class work are of 
great variety, including those for sim- 
ple descriptions, those for fuller de 


successful 


scriptions, subjects for stories, histori- 
cal subjects, etc. Many of them are 
in series, many are humorous, and all 
of them are well adapted to cultivate 
the imagination. This book will bea 


great aid to any composition class. 


THE JUNIOR MANUAL. A _hané- 
book of methods for Junor Endeavor 
Workers. By Amos R. Wells, Man- 
aging Editor of the Golden Rule. 
United Society of Christian Endeav- 
or, Boston and Chicago. 

This very helpful book of methods 
and plans of working is the outgrowth 
of the work among the Juniors all 
over the United Mr. Wells, 
from his position, is specially fitted to 
compile and arrange such a work, and 
he has done it Much thought, 
labor and care has been spent in pre- 
paring the forty chapters which it con- 
tains, and they are full of valuable 
help for Junior workers everywhere. 


States. 


well. 


MERRY SONGS AND GAMES. For 
the use of the Kindergarten. By 
Clara Beeson Hubbard. Balmer & 
Weber Music Co., St. Louis. Price 
$2.00. 

This book of “Songs and Games” is 
an outgrowth of the St. Louis Kinder- 
garten Schools. These schools began 
a few years ago a very careful study 
of the “Mother Play and Nursery 
Songs,” striving in each to read the 
real meaning of Froebel. 

In preparing these songs and inter- 
preting them by gesture, Mrs. Hub 
bard has done her work well,  trans- 
lating both words and melody into the 
language so expressive to the child. 

The songs and games are all proper 
ly classified in the volume, and _ the 
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music and accompanying explanatory 
notes are so simple and_ intelligible, 
that the work in the hands of the or- 
dinary teacher may be used almost to 
as great advantage as by the compil- 
er herself. 

Kindergarteners and primary teach- 
ers everywhere will be delighted with 
this book. 


THE POWER OF SILENCE. An 
Interpretation of Life and its Rela- 
tion to Health and Happiness. By 
Horatio W. Dresser. Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis, 1896. Fourth edition, $1.50. 
The author of this volume is evident- 

ly a man of culture and refinement— 

what may be called a serene soul. He 

takes for his first principle “The Im- 

manent God,” his chapter on which is 

very suggestive and 

Emersonian spirit. 


much in the 
At the same time, 
while the book has a distinctly scien- 
tific flavor, it is, in its own peculiar 
way, a book of a devotional spirit 
rather than a strictly scientific treatise. 
On page 59 he says, referring by way 
ef analogy to certain scientifically 
ascertained processes in nature: “It 
may be in this way that Spirit is su- 
preme, using and _ revealing itself 
through all lower forms, making itself 
known to the very lowest, not by 
jumps, but by insensible degrees, so 
that there shall be no break in the di- 
vine continuity and no separation be- 
tween the transcendent spirit, its go- 
Life and 

that in 


ing forth as the immanent 
its manifestation 
which it dwells.” 


through 


Nature, however, is not merely a 
“law-governed unit;” it is “also a liv- 
ing organism” of 


integral part.” 


which “man is an 
And “if God is imma- 
nent in one portion of the universe, he 


must be immanent in all.” 


The real underlying thought of the 
author is the vital unity of the human 
life with the divine life. This he 
comes to apply in the later chapters of 
his book to the possibility of attaining 
Vital serenity through cultivation of 
mental unison with the divine Soul of 
the world, and to the possibility of ef- 
fectually exercising the “power of si- 
lence”—i. e., of serene self-control—in 
evercoming disease, diminishing  suf- 
fering and prolonging and beautifying 
life. 

No doubt, as has always been more 
or less distinctly recognized, there is a 
real healing power—physical and men- 


- 


tal—in that transfigured ‘silence’ 
which consists in complete subordina- 
tion of the lower or animal self to the 
higher or divine Self. Nevertheless, 
it is but a necessary corollary of the 
doctrine of the Immanence of God 
that the relations involved in the 
world of nature are wholly rational 
relations, and that, therefore, physical 
media are necessary to the production 
of physical change. The “art of heat- 
ing’ must always have its very posi- 
tively material aspect so far as there 
is actual physical disease. “Healing” 
by purely mental processes can scarce- 
Iy be conceived as possible of accom- 
plishment save where the disease it- 
self is mainly or wholly mental. 
W. M. B. 


STORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES For Youngest Readers. By 
Anna Chase Davis. Educational 
Publishing Co., Boston, Chicago, 
New York and St. Louis. 

This work contains the simple les- 
sons in history carefully prepared for 
the very young readers. It begins 
with the Indian period followed by a 
chapter on the Norsemen giving due 
credit to those brave sailors who were 
here long before Columbus. The book 
is profusely illustrated, handsomely 
bound and the children will be delight- 
ed with the large clear type. 


A DAILY THOUGHT FOR A DAILY 
ENDEAVOR. A_ Christian Year 
Book of Courage and Good Cheer. 
Compiled by Eleanor Amerman 
Sutphen and Eliza Pothemus Sut- 
phen. The Baker & Taylor Co., New 
York. 16mo. cloth, $1.25. 

The compilers’ purpose has been to 
prepare for the morning of each day a 
brief message of helpful and uplifting 
thought, designed not only to lighten 
the day’s task, but to inspire the work- 
er to that lofty effort which finds ex- 
pression in Holmes’ line: 

“Build thee more 

oh my soul.” 


stately mansions, 


The book suggests the richness of 
our literature in inspiriting thought, 


and the compilers’ taste in its selection 
and assignment to appropriate days. 
Members of Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties will find this book in line with 
their thought and work. 


HAPPY MOMENTS 
LAND ECHOES 
W. Straub & 
pages. 


AND WOOD- 
COMBINED.—S. 
Co., Chicago. 304 
Price, 50 cents. 


These two school song books which 
have become so deservedly popular are 
now united in one magnificent volume 
of 304 pages, and yet the price has re- 
mained almost as low as either one 
singly. The music is bright and 
sparkling and well adapted to school 
singing, and the large book gives a 
good assortment for all occasions. 


Graded Sunday-Schools. 





Great progress is to be observed at 
the present time in the line of more 
thorough and systematic work in the 
Sunday School. Sunday School State 
Superintendents in all denominations, 
our own not excepted, are urging upon 
the schools more efficient and scholarly 
ways of doing things. The Primary 
Department is constantly gaining a 
broader recognition, and being supplied 
with suitable accommodations. ‘Pro- 
motion’ from one grade to another, ac- 
companied by certificates attesting 
qualification for the removal, are by no 
means uncommon, at least in city Sun- 
day Schools. In connection with this 
hopeful outlook for better work and 
wider co-operation in Bible study, our 
readers will be interestetd to learn that 
in the new Manhattan Congregational 
Church of New York, of which Dr. 
Henry A. Stimson, formerly of St. 
Louis, was installed the pastor on No- 
vember 9, the position of Sunday 
School Superintendent has been accept- 
ed by President Hervey, of the Teach- 
ers’ College, and that his First Assist- 
ant will be Mr. Pettyman, the Princi- 
pal of the Horace Mann School. 

When educators of such note as are 
these, bend their energies to making 
our Sunday Schools what they should 
be, we may look for great progress. We 
are not surprised to learn that this 
school “will be graded as carefully as 


a day school, and on the same general 
principles.” 


Though Dr. Thorold, the late Bishop 
of Rochester, Engiand, was a man of 
deep piety, he had a keen sense of hu- 
mor. The “Church Review” says that 
on one occasion he was asked to dis- 
tribute the prizes at one of the schools 
‘belonging to the London School Board. 
In the course of his preliminary speech 
he gravely asked the children, ““Which 
was the largest island in the world be- 
fore Australia was discovered?’ When, 
to his evident relief, the youngsters, 
one after another gave it up, he told 
them, amid shrieks of delighted laugh- 
ter, “Why, Australia, of course. It was 
there all the time.” 
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(Great stress is laid, in the announce- 
ments of ‘the Atlantic Monthly, on the 
articles that will appear interpreting 
our great educational movements. 
Among the subjects that will be taken 
up are: “The Place of the Public 
School in Typical Communities,” where 
the life of the community centers 
about the school—in these communi- 
ties the public school has in many re- 
spects the ideal attitude to the life 
about it; “The Chautauqua Movements 
and Methods,’—what they have con- 
tributed to the intellectual develop- 
ment of the masses; “The National Ed- 
ucational Association,’—what measure 
it gives of the rise in the dignity and 
in the efficiency of public school teach- 
ers; “The Extension of the Use of Li- 
braries,’—the part they play in the 
new era of library development, in the 
cultivation of the masses. “Teachers’ 
Pensions” will be ‘thoroughly consid- 
ered in an early number, from the 
points of view of the teacher and of 
the public. 





Among the features of special dis- 
tinction in the Christmas Scribner's 
are 'the following: 

Attractive printing in gold and col- 
ors, shown on the special cover design, 
and the twelve pages of illustrations 
by Oliver Herford. 

Nine complete short stories, most of 
them illustrated. 

An article on the late “Sir John Mil- 
lais,” with twenty pages of pictures, 
most of them chosen by himself in the 
last weeks of his life. 

Poems elaborately illustrated by Will 
Low, McCarter, and the Misses Cowles. 


The November number of the North 
American Review contains a most 
scholarly essay onthe “Influences of the 
College in American Life,” by Charles 
F. Thwing, D. D., President of the 
Western Reserve University and Adel- 
bert College, in which is eloquently 
demonstrated the service of the college 
at large to the community, and its un- 
ceasing endeavors to train men to dis- 
tinguish in everything, not alone the 
good from the bad, but the better from 
the best. 


Dwight L. Moody, the famous evan- 
gelist, has made a contract with The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, by 
will conduct in that magazine a series 
of popular Bible studies in the form of 
a great National Bible Class. It will 
be made into 'a regular and permanent 


which ‘he 


department of the Journal, and is to 
be known as “Mr. Bible 
The evangelist ‘will personal- 
ly lead ‘his unique “Bible Class” each 
month in the exposition of some of the 
vital Bible truths, and will naturally 
appeal to a large circle of readers. 


Moody’s 


” 


Class. 
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Western Teacher.......... Wilwaukee, Wis. 


Wis. Jour. of Education....Madison, Wis. 


Knowledge, when wisdoin is too weak 
to guide her, 
Is like a headstrong horse that throws 


the rider. 
—Quarles. 


No man ever yet had money enough 
to buy either taste or good breeding. 


Our grand business, undoubtedly is, 
not to see what lies dimly at a dis- 
tance, but to do what lies clearly at 
hand.—Carlyle. 


He is poor whose expenses exceed his 
income.—La Bruyere. 


He who is most charitable in his 
judgment is generally the least unjust. 


—Southey. 





TO. CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 


Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets. 
All Druggists refund the money if it fails 
to Cure. 25c. 


Low Rate Excursions. 
The movement of farmers and people 
seeking new homes in the beautiful 


sunny South still continues and is 
growing. 

Low rate excursions will be run by 
the Mobile & Ohio Railroad from tick- 
et stations St. Louis, Mo., to Caire, 
Ill., inclusive, to points in Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Alabama, on December 
1 and 15, 1896, January 5 and 19, Feb- 
ruary 2 and 16, March 2 and 16, April 
6 and 20, May 4 and 18, 1897. The 
rate will be one fare, plus $2.00, the 
one fare to be 


collected at starting 


point and the $2.00 at destination er 
last stopping place returning. 

Trains leave St. Louis Union Statiea 
at 7:32 a. m. and 7:25 p. m. 

A “Home-Seekers’ Guide” and any 
land, will be 
furnished free on application to the 


information regarding 


Alabama Land and Development Com- 
pany, Mobile, Ala. 

If any information is desired regard- 
ing tickets, ticket rates, time, ete., it 
will be furnished promptly on applica- 
tion to W. B. Rowland, General Agent 
215 North Fourth street, St. Louis, Me., 
or EK. E. Posey, 
Agent, Mobile, Ala. 


General Passenger 
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Small boy—‘“‘Papa I saw the 
shining in broad daylight today.” 
“How was that, son?” 

“IT was learning to skate, and I just 
gat down and saw them!” 


stars 


We don’t care about seeing any day- 
light stars like those. We would rath- 
er see them in the sky, or on the flag, 
or even on our silver money. 

By the way, did you ever notice 
carefully the stars on a silver quarter? 
They are not alike on both sides. Are 
they five-pointed or six-pointed? Now 
look at the stars on a silver dollar and 
while you are holding that dollar in 
your hand turn over to page 32 and 
se what a wonderful HOLIDAY OF- 
FER we are making for new or re- 
newal subscriptions. Change that sil- 
ver dollar into a paper dollar, or bet- 
ter still put three cents with it and ex- 
change it for a money order, or if that 
is too inconvenient invest it in fifty 
two-cent stamps and send us those we 
will accept the amount in any one of 
the three ways in full payment of one 
years’ subscription to the American 
Journal of Education and will guar- 
antee to add one more star of joy te 
your Christmas constellation when 
you receive the premium book. Now 
let your star shine out by telling some 
friend of this wonderful offer. 


This issue closes our series of Verti- 


cal Writing Lessons. Mr. Mills has 
given a splendid set of lessons, and 
Many teachers have by this means 


learned the vertical system. 
There are yet a large majority of the 
schools that are still and, no 
doubt, will continue to use, the slant 
system. next 
humber we will have a series of 


using 


Beginning with the 
les- 
sons in Business Penmanship, conduct- 
ed by F. W. Tamblyn, of this City. Mr. 
Tamblyn is a teacher of national repu- 
tation, and we know our readers will 
be greatly pleased with his lessons. 
Many other good things are in store 
forour readers in 1897. There are 
thousands of teachers ready to sub- 
scribe and receive them. Will you help 
us by showing your Journal to some 
friends and telling them about our of- 
fer on page 32? BUSINESS. 


LOW-RATE EXCURSIONS, 





The Missouri Pacific Railway and 
Iron Mountain Route will sell Home 
Seeker’s Excursion Tickets Nov. 3 and 
17 and Dec. 1 and 15, to certain points 
in the West, South, Southwest and 
Southeast at half rates, (plus $2) for 
the round trip. Descriptive pamphlets 
on the various States and full informa- 
tion can be obtained at City Ticket Of- 


fice. 





LONGFELLOW BOOKLET ssits¢ 
** Poetic 
Gems by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow,” just 
published } A collection of Iongfellow’s most 
celebrated poems. Original colored cover page, 
with excellent portrait of the poet. Elegantly 
beund with silk ribbon. Sent, postpaid, for 
the marvelously low price of 6 CENTS. Two 
copies mailed, post-paid, for 10c, Special 
Offer to Teachers : Toenable teachers to se- 
cure cheap and satisfactory Prizes to give 
to scholars, we will mail the Longfellow 
Booklet at the low price of 40c, per doz-n 
copies, Address, M, C, BURKEL, 
479 Nelson Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 
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MANUAL NUMBER 


Alphabet and Color 
~eoescwilg Cards 
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A new aid in teaching numbers, H 


letters and colors to children in iF 


Ses 


Rr 


THE KINDERGARTEN, i 
THE PRIMARY DEPARTMENT i 
AND THE HOME. ; 


Iq 

il 

These sewing cards are unlike any- F 
thing else published, both in matter |; 
and method, and are beautifully a 
illustrated in colors. Designed by & 
Sadie Pierpoint Barnard, fF 

u 
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Kindergarten Department, Washington 
Grammar School, Rochester, N. Y, 
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A complete sample set, 50 litho- fe 
graphed cards, in handsome box, by | 


eSese ass 


mail to teachers, 25 cents. F| 
f WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Ei 
di Publishers, rs 


Rochester, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 4 
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St. NicHoLas 


FOR YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPES DODGE. 





“The best of all children’s maga- 
zines’’ is the universal verdict on St. 
NICHOLAS. It began existence in 1873, 
and has merged in itself all of the 
leading children’s magazines in Ameri- 
ca. The greatest writers of the world 
are its regular contributors. The su- 
preme quality of St. NicHOLAS is its 
bright, healthful and invigorating at- 
mosphere. 


THE COMING YEAR 
will be a great one in itshistory, It will 
have a more varied table of contents and 
more spirited illustrations than ever 
before. The leading serial, beginningin 
November, will be 


A Story of Shakespeare’s Time. 


‘MASTER SKYLARK,”’ 
BY JOHN BENNETT. 
Illustrated by Birch. 
HIS is alive story, full of action, col- 
or, merriment and human nature. 
The world’s greatest poet figures as one 
of the principal characters, although 
the hero and heroine are a boy and girl. 
Another serial, beginning in November, 
is 
A Great War Story for North 
and South. 


‘*THE LAST THREE SOLDIERS’’ 
BY WILLIAM H, SHELTON. A strong 
story with a unique plot. Will be 
read with delight by children North 
and South. 
A Serial for Girls. 
66 TUNE’S GARDEN,” by MARION 
HILL, is addressed specially to 
girls, and is by a favorite writer. 


SHORT STORIES. 
Hage tae will be many tales of brave 
effort and adventure. GEORGE 
KENNAN has written three exciting 





stories of his experiences in Russia; 
| WALTER CAMP will have a stirring 
|account of a bicycle race, and J. T. 
| TROWBRIDGE will contribute a story 
|of the sea. Every month will have 
articles representing 


All the Best Writers. 


Patriotic Sketches, Helpful Articles, 
Tales of Travel, Fanciful Tales, 
Hrigbt Poems, Spirited Pictures, 
Drize Puzzles, Etc., Etc., Ete. 
$3.00a year, 25 cents a number. All 
dealers take subscriptions, or remittances 
may be made direct to the pablishers by 
money or express order, check, draft or 
registered letter. 


THE CENTURY CO., Union Square. New York. 





TO CURE A COLD IN ONE DAY. 
Take Laxative Bromo Quinine Tablets, All 
Druggists refund the money ifit fails tocure. 25¢. 


Devote one month of your geo- 
TEACHERS graphical study to Missouri. 
All will be delighted. Our 
Manual will greatly assist you. Mailed for 


20c. Address, ARNO L. ROACH, Verdella, Mo. 
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<ATHIS IS THE BOOK 





To Sing from in Your School Room. 


“Beirly’s School Songs No. 1” for public or pri- 
vate schools, academics and colleges just out. 
has perhapsa few EQUALS, but no SUPER 
IORS, asa work adapted to general singing and 
Sight Note Reading in the school room, an as- 
sertion that can be fully substantiated by ex- 
amining the book in detail. Its contents 
classified are: The General Department of Song; 
Patriotic Songs; Note Reading; Parallel Keys; 
Practical Exercises and Elementary Studies. 
Nearly 1,000 sold in ten days. All purchasers 
delighted with it. 


Per copy, postpaid..................... $ .35 

Prices, Per dozen, postpaid .... ........... 4.60 
* | Per dozen, express not paid...... 3.60 

Per hundred, express not paid... 30.00 


A complete sample for examination......... 

Specimen pages free on application. 

A VALUABLE PREMIUS.—A complete set 
of BeIRLyY’s ELEMENTARY MUSIC CHARTS, (2 
in the set, size 38x50. mounted, price, $5,) 
will be given, express not prepaid, to any pur- 
chaser of fifty (50) or more copies of ‘‘School 
Songs’’ for CASH. Address all orders to 


A. BEIRLY, Publisher, 


215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


MAKERS#* (brated DOUBLE WARP 
BUNTING FLAGS 
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je AS TO DURABILITY OF COLOR. 
STRENGTH OF MATERIALS 


WORKMANSHIP © BEST 


INAMERICA. 
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& To celebrate all of the Holidays and the 

Birthdays of Noted Men and Authors. 

20 delightful entertainments. Send 25 

® cents for book of 200 pages, containing 
material in full for all programs. 

s MARCH BROTHERS, Lebanon, O. 
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CHRISTMAS 


A CHOICE LIBRARY OF THIRTY VOLU 
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DO YOU WANT 


SOMETHING BETTER? 


Weare prepared to interest Teachers and 
Boards of Education who desire to improve 
and enrich their course of study. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS: 

Hull’s Mental Arithmetic 
+ laa to develop the Power of Anal- 
ysis. 

Hazen’s First Year Book 
True Kindergarten principles practi- 
cally arranged. The most beautful book 
of the year. 

Hazen’s Readers—5 Books 
A new series, new ideas, beautifully il- 
lustrated, well graded, surpassing all 
others. 

Hull’s Arithmetic—2 Books 
Prepared to meet the requirements of 
teachers who are up with the times. 

Hull’s Algebra 
A companion book of rare merit. 

Butler’s Geographies 
Elementary and Complete. 
every particular. 

Warren’s New Physical Geo 
raphy Embodies the results ay the 
latest scientific research. 

Physlology-Union Series—3 
Buoks The best series of common 
school text=books on this subject. 

Valle’s Vertical- Writing Copy 
Books School course, Nos. 1 to 5. 
Business Course, Nos.6,7and8, Teach- 
ing Vertical- Writing as a practical, nat- 
ural and rational method—not as a fad. 

Butiler’s Vertical-Writing Spelier 
A simple, practical Spelling Blank con- 
forming to the Vaile Copy Booksinstyle. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 
Catalogue, Price Listand Descriptive Circu- 
lars of all our publications semt on ap- 
plication. Address, 


E. H. BUTLER & CO. 
Philadelphia Boston 
WESTERN OFFICE: 
211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Superb in 


Chicago 
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PRESENTS. 


MES or. * aeacaaae cial INTERMEDIATE 


AMMAR GRAD 


#isop’s Fables 

Grimm’s Tales .... Ruigubne 
American History Stories, Vol. I. 
American History Stories, Vol. If 
American History Stories, Vol. 111 
American History Stories, Vol. IV 
Stories of Columbus................ 
Stories of {ndustry, Vol. i 2. 
Stories of Industry, Vol. I1.... 

Ethics; Stories for Home and School 
Little Flower Folks, Vol. I. 
Little Flower Folks, Vol. II.. 
The Great West......... ‘ 
Cortes and Montezuma............... 
Pizarro; Conquest of Peru ..... 
Stories of Massachusetts ......... 
Geography for Young Folks.... 
Storyland of Stars...................... 
Stories from Animal Land... 
Our Fatherland—Cloth. 
Stories of Australasia 
Stories of India 
Stories of China. .... - = 
Stories of Northern Europe ..... 
Nature’s Stories, Vol. L.... 

Nature’s Stories, Vol. II. 

Patriotism peas Saisiehiecsien 
Choice Selection. Northend... 
Stories from Shakespeare, Vol. I. ..... 
Stories from Shakespeare, Vol. II. 


Total List Price in Boards and Cloth 
RN cea aa ea te es ‘ 


Bach volume is finely illustrated. 
Single copies at above price. 





ric his ea AN 


St. 


R Gr. 
Pp. Bds. Clo. of Book. 
127 $0.30 $0.50 1 and 2 
144 40 60 2 3 
198 .36 50 3,4 “* 5 
..158 36 0 3,4 “ 5 
150 .36 50 3,4 “ 5 
174 36 #6 84 " & 
..180 40 .60 8“ 4 
172 40 60 3,4 “ 5 
176 40 60 3.4 “ 6 
197 .40 60 3,4 “ 56 
148 20 50 2 *3 
130 .B0 .50 2 
176 .B0 50 ae 
100 .B0 50 a & 
128 .30 .50 .* & 
358 .50 75 ee 
136 .30 50 2“ 3 
165 40 -60 a? % 
176 50 Py £3 , = .4 
160 .50 .50 5 “3S 
20 40 60 3,4 “ 5 
200 .40 60 3,4 “ 5 
194 .40 60 2.38 “* & 
190 40 © 8,4 * 5 
216 4u 60 ; = 3 
240 40 -60 ict 
264 40 60 Bode 
144 50 .60 “= % 
166 50 .50 oe 
156 50 50 4“ 6 
fecha $11 84 $16.45 
$10.00 $15.00 


EDU CATIONAL Ag ey cO., 
211 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Louis Office, 1016 L sees St. 




















Webster's 
International 
Dictionary 


Successor of the “ Unabridged.” 
The One Great Standard Authority, 


So writes Hon. D. J. Brewer, 
Justice U. 8S. Supreme Court. 
Standard 


} of the U. S. Gov’t Printing 

Office, the U. S. Sup 

Cc ourt, all the State Su. 
reme Courts, andof near. 
y allthe Schoolbooks 


Warmly 

Commended 

4 by State Sup rintendents 
Schools, College Pregi- 

dents, nee ye Educators 

almost without number. 


Invaluable 
in the household, and to 
the teacher, sc holar, pro- 
fessional man, and self- 
educator. 


THE BEST FOR PRACTICAL USE, 


It is easy to find the word wanted. 
It is easy to ascertain the pronunciation. 
It iseasy to trace the growth of a word. 
It is easy to learn what a word means, 
The Chicago Times-Herald Says 
Webster’s International Dictionary in its  peaeent 
form is absolute authority on everything ing 
toour languagein the way of orihograp hy, ortho 
epy.etymoloxy. and definition. From it there is no 
Itisas perfect as human effort and 
make it.—Dec. 14, 18%. 
GET THE BEST. 
p@h"Specimen pages sent on application to 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 
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WEEK’S 
Vest Pocket Webster's 
Pronouncing Dictionary 


and Complete Manual of Par- 
liamentary Practice. 

Containing also French 
Latin, Italian, and Spanish 
Words and Phrases, Rules for 
Spelling, Interest Laws and 
Statutes of Limitation, Rules 
for Punctuation, Forms, &c., 
&ec., &c. Full Leather, Gilt, 
Indexed, 25c. Agents wanted. 


E, A. WEEKS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO. 


ATA GLANCE 


WEEKS’ 


UP-T0-DATE 





5tf 





Toledo, St. Louis & Kansas Cit) 


RAILWAY. 
TWO TRAINS DAILY 


The Direct Line and Cheapest Rates 





TO 
Toledo, Detroit, Sandusky, 
Cleveland, Toronto, Montreal, 
Buffalo, Alban Boston, 


Ys 
Indianapolis, New York, Pittsburg, 
And all points North and East. 


Elegant Vestibule Buffet Sleeping Cars to Tolede 
Sleeping and Parlor Cars to Indianapolis, 
New Buffet Reclining Chair Cars. 
SEATS FREE, 


TICKET OFFICE: 


505 Olive St., ST. LOUIS, M0. 
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IMPORTANT NEW TEXT-BOOKS. 
4 History of the United States for | The English Language and Its Grammar. 
Schools. By W. A. Mowry, A.M., Ph.D., and By IRENE M. MEap, State Normal School, 


ARTHUR M. Mowry, A.M. 8vo. 466 pp. $1.04. Winona, Minn, 12mo. 265 pp. 75 cents. 
Numerous illustrations, maps, and side notes. A Text-Book for High and Normal Schools. 


History of American Literature. Topical Notes on American Authors. 

By Professor F. L. PATTEE, State College, Pa. By Lucy TAapPPaN, Central High School, 
limo. 485pp. Cloth, $1.20. Minneapolis. 12mo. 3834pp. $1.00. 

the Earth and its Story: A First Book A Hand Book of Vocal Music. 


of Geology. By Professor ANGELO HEILPRIN sig gata 
academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. | By Joun W. TuFts, author of The Normal 








ee ee: $1.00. 64 beautiful full page neatly Be gs Cecilian Series of 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Circulars; Mailed free. -— ——_—_ 
SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers. 
CHICAGO. BOSTON NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. 


Aids for Teaching §___ 


Art and History. 
BRR 


The Prang Educational Company are now publishing a series 
of reproductions of fine photographs of famous 
buildings and monuments as 


MIDS FOR TRACHING ART AND HISTORY. 


These reproductions are about 2x28 inches in size, of the same 
color as the original photographs, and do not 
fade on exposure to light. 


Frice, One Dollar Hach. 


An illustrated circular showing the subjects thus far published will be 


mailed on application to 
4 Washington Street, Boston. THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0. 
hn Larqeet Schoo! Supply House in the Worid-Established 1889. 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SuppLy House. 


151 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
(ur goods are always recognized as the standard. The values ofothers are estimated by com- 
parison with ours. Invidious attempts are being made to select names that 

sound similar to ours; be sure to get the genuine. . 











Politico-Rellef Maps. The greatest invention of the age. Used in more than three 
thousand schools. : nee : 

Mary E. Burt’s Reading and Number Study. Reading, Word Building, Phonic 

Drills, Color, Money, Time, Art-Thought, Primary Science and Numbering. Universally 

approved. 

Nature Study—Mary E, Burt. Beautifully lithograph plates, with colors true to nature. 

Reading, Language and Literature Chart. Most complete. Latest ideas of Pri- 

mary Teaching. 

Teacher’s Anatomical Ald. Recogized forten yearsas the ne plus ultra. 

Swigert’s Lunar Tellurian_ Handsomest and best instrument made. : 

Vertical or Slant Writing Books. Made on new plan. More economical than any 


others. 
Writing Charts. Verticalor Slant. By E. H. Roudebush, Supervisor of Writing in Topeka 
schools. 
Physical and Chemical Apparatus. New Catalogue of 264 pages sent upon application. 
“Omega’’ Dustless Crayon. ‘Red, White and Blue” Brand. The result of years of ex- 
periment. 
Peerless Blackboards. 
feet long if desired. 
Peerless Blackboard Erasers. Best made. All Wool Felt. — ) 
Program (Electric) Clocks. With synchronized time and individul programsin all rooms. 
A practical invention. i 
Diplomas of All Kinds. Made toorder or shipped from stock. Special Catalogue. 7 
Programs and Commencement Cards, Invitations, Etc. Large and attractive 


Equal to slate in all particulars and preferable in many. Slab 18 


ine. 
Medals, Badges and Class Pins. Gold, Silver and Bronze; Engraved, Enameled in 
Class Colors, etc., etc. 
School Suppiles. Everything needed in a school room. 
School Furniture. Special Catalogue. A 
School Stat:onery. Including Blank Forms and Drawing Material. 80 page Catalogue. 
School Room Decorations. Pictures, Busts, Statuettes, Medallions, etc. ‘ 
Dustless Fioor Dress:ng. Prevents dust from arising in school rooms or hallse Hygie- 
nic, cleanly, effective, cee ‘ 
“A’’ General School Su es. 

SEND FOR | ogee School Furniture, - “FE” Diplomas, Certificates. 
CATALOGUE. ‘ “C” Office Furniture. “G" Microscopes. f 

i“D” School Stationery and Sundries. “H’’ Physical and Chemical Apparatus 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE, 


WEISS WOMASE EEE, | SHDN Ni: Ms Be 


148 page Catalogue. 


“RR” School Records and Blanks, 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 
> ea egy Co.Cineinnati,Ohio. 

t op- 
*per ana tia GhUTCH Bells & Chimes, 
ighest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of Largest Bell in America, 


Oc 


Harper’s Magazine 


IN 1897. 


FICTION: The Martian, the new 
novel by Du MAuRIER, the eagerly ex- 
pected successor to ‘‘Trilby,”’ begun in 
October Number, 1896, with illustrations 
from the author’s drawings. A new novel 
by FRANK R. StocktTon—developing a 
Twentieth Century Renaissance—full of 
humorous situations and characteristic- 
ally illustrated. A Pair of Patient 
Lovers, by WILLIAM DEAN HowELLs. 
Other striking novelettes by American 
authors. Short stories by MARK Twarn, 


‘THOMAS NELSON PAGE, RICHARD HAR- 


DING DAVIS, UWEN WISTER, JOHN KEN- 
DRICK BANGS, RUTH MCENERY STUART, 
OCTAVE THANET, MARY E. WILKINS 
and other popular writers. , 

SCIENCE: Story of the Progress of 
Science during the Nineteenth Century, 
a series of papers by Dk. HENRY SMITH 
WILLIAMS, supplemented by contribu- 
tions on special subjects by expert 
scientists. Articles on the relations of 
curious psychological manifestations to 
physiology by Dr. ANDREW WILSON. 

AMERICAN FEATURES: The [lexico 
of To-Day,a series by CHARLES F. 
LUMMISs, splendidly illustrated — the 
result of a recent visit to Mexico under- 
taken for HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
Mexico is pre-eminently a silver-pro- 
ducing country, and its monetary opera- 
tions rest entirely on a silver basis. 
Owing to the keen discussion of certain 
economic problems in connection with 
issues of urgent importance in American 
politics. these papers will command 
general attention. American Historical 
Papers by Wooprow WILSON, JoHN 
BACH MACMASTER, and JAMES BARNES. 
The true story of Sheridan’s Ride, by 
GEN. G. A. ForsyTH. Continuation of 
HOWELL’s Personal Reminiscences of 
eminent literary Americans. 

AFRICA AND THE EAST: White 
Man’s Africa, a fully illustrated series 
of papers by PoULTNEY BIGELow, the 
result of personal observations during a 
recent trip to Africa, covering the whole 
field of European exploitation of that 
country. Illustrated articles by STE- 
PHEN BONSAL on the transformations 
going on in Eastern Siberia, recently 
visited by the author. Hungarian 
Sketches, written and drawn by F. 
HOPKINSON SMITH. The full story of 
the recent Coronation of the Czar, by 
RICHARD HARDING Davis, illustrated 
by R. CaToN WoopviILLE, who was 
commissioned by Queen Victoria to 
paint a picture of the ceremony. 
Newspapers are not to coby this adver- 

lisement without the express order 

of Harper & Brothers. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
For one year, * - - $4.00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the 

United States, Canada and Mexico. 
Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 
P. O. Box 959, N. Y. City. 
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Twelve Months and the Choice of any Book on 


Handsome Christmas Presents for Every Subscriber, 


EITHER NEW OR RENEWAL. 


this page for ONE DOLLAR. 





All new subscribers sending in their orders and 
One Dollar before Feb. 1st, 1897, will receive a copy 
of any book they may select from this page absolute- 
ly FREE. 

Old Subscribers sending One Dollar before Feb. 
1st, 1897, to advance their Subscription One Year, 
will also receive a copy of any book on this page 
by mail FREE. 


Here are FIVE GREAT BOOKS to select from. | 


Subscribe now and take your choice. 


BROWN’S COMMON SCHOOL 
‘EXAMINER AND REVIEW.” 


County and City Superinten- 
dents. It contains nearly 3,000 
questions and answers on Or- 
thography Arithmetic, U. S. 
History, Physiology, Philoso- 
phy, Reading, Grammar, Bot- 
any, Zoology, Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, Physical 
Geography Civil Government, 
Penmanship, Geography. Se- 
lected from over 8,000 Examin- 
ation Papers. Used by State, 
County, and City Superinten- 
dents in the examination of 
teachers and pupils. An- 
swered in the clearest and most 
concise manner. The ques- 
tions are arranged as nearly as 
possible according to gradation. Designed for Examiners, Teach- 
ers, Pupils, and Institute Conductors, and all who desire to pass 
a creditable examination. Full cloth binding, 373 pages. 


PRICE, $1,25; to teachers, $1.00, postpaid. 

















RODERICK HUME, 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Nineteenth Century. 


ye a> 


The only story ever written that describes the American Gradec 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will reac 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, anc 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel am 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter 
esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a gooc 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Roderick Hume. 

PRICE, Postpaid, - - - - - 50c. 


Prepared by a number of 








——_— 


Page’s Theor Yai @ - 
Practice of Teaching. 


wna 


This is one of the best of all books for teachers. No 
teacher in this country is above David P. Page. He 
will stand as the symbol of Natural Teaching to the 
end of time. His book should be read over and over 
again. It was one of the first books recommended 
by us. We urged its reading by teachers everywhere 
and especially by young teachers. We have ciren- 
lated with great pleasure hundreds of copies. The 
book is bound to make its reader grow educationally. 
This work has been adopted by many reading circles 
—more recently in Indiana, Illinois and New York. 
This book has been before the teachers nearly half a 
century but, except in a few details, it is as valuable 
to-day as it was in 1850. 











Bound in heavy Manilla, 324 pages. Regular 
Price, 75 cents. TT 


ELEMENTS OF PEDAGOGICS. 
By J. N. PATRICK. 


This book is intended for Teachers and those Preparing 
to Teach. 


Supt. W. L. Steele, of Galesburg, Ill., says: 
every word of Patrick’s ‘Elements of Pedagogics.’ 
suceess. It is clear and strong. The chapter on ‘The Teacher’ is 
particularly good. The book is worth reading for the terse sen- 
tences found on almost every page. They would grace any collec- 
tion of memory gems.’’ 

This book has been made the basis of the examinations in 
Pedagogy in many counties in Illinois and Missouri. It is clear, 
concise, pointed and practical. Any teacher will be made profes- 
sionally stronger by reading it. 
The book is beautifully printed in clear, large type, on good 
paper. 200 pages, tastefully bound in cloth. 


PRICE: J Single copies, by mail, 85 cents. 
(10 or more copies, by express, 65 cents each net. 


“‘l have read 
The book is a 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT. 


A PRETTY 
SURPRISE.ge 


Our beautifully illustrated and 
charmingly tound edition of Longfel- 
low’s ‘‘Evangeline’’ has proved 4 
pretty surprise for booklovers, and 
has had an immense sale. Now we 
have a new edition printed in larger 
type with more and finer illustrations, 
printed on fine and heavy paper, gilt 
top, remarkably handsome cloth bind- 
ing. No illustrated edition was pre- 
viously published at less than $1.50. 

¢ 








This pretty edition we sell at 40 cents, postpaid. 
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“UNCLE SAM”’ 
IS LOOKING FOR 
bright men to fill posi- 
tions under the Govern- 
ment CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATIONS are 
soon to be held in every 
State. 30,'00 positious 
recently added to the classified service, Inform 
ation about Postals, Customs, Internal Revenue 
Railway Mail, Deparimental a d other positions 
salaries, dates and places of examination, &c. 
FREE if you mention “American Journal of Ed- 
ueation, Write at once. 

Nat?] Correspondence Institute, 

WASHING !ON, D. C. 


THe CENTURY 


IN 1897. 
ALL NEW FEATURES. 


THE CENTURY will continue to be in every 
respect the leading American magazine, its 
table of contents including each month the 
best in literature and art. The present interest 
in American history makes especially timely 


A GREAT NOVEL 


OF THE 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


its leading serial feature for 18-7 and the mas- 
terpiece of its author, Dr. S. Weir Mitchell. The 
story, ‘‘Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,’’ purports 
to be the autobiog1 aphy of its hero, an officer on 
Washington’s staff. Social lifein Philadelphia 
at the time of the Revolution is most interest- 
ingly depicted, and the characters include 
Washington, Franklin, Lafayette, and others 
well known in history. The work is not only 
historically accurate, but is a most interesting 
story of loveandwar. The first chapters are 
inthe November number. Howard Pyle will 
illustrate it. 


CAMPAIGNING WITH 
GRANT, 


By GENERAL HORACE PORTER, 


is the title of a series of articles which has beey 
im preparation for many years. General Porter 
was an aide on General Grant’s staff and a close 
friend of his chief, and the diary which he kept 
through the war is the basis of the present 
articles, which are striking pen-pictures of 
campaign life and scenes. They will be fully 
illustrated. The first one is in the November 
CENTURY. 


A NEW NOVEL BY 
MARION CRAWFORD, 


author of ‘‘Mr. Isaacs,’’ ‘‘Saracinesca,’’ ‘‘Casa 
Braccio,” etc., entitled, “A Rose of Yesterday,” 
a story of modern lifein Kurope, with American 
characters, begins in November. The first ofa 
series of engravings, made by the famous wood- 
engraver. 1. Cole, of the old English masters 
also is in this issue. New features will be 
announced from time to time. 





Superb Art Features. 
The Best Short Stories. 
$4.00 a year, 35 cents a number. 
All dealers take subscriptions, or remittances 


may be made direct to the publishers by money 
or express order, check, draft, or registered 


letter. 
THE CENTURY CO., 


—eee——Union Square, New York. 


BEAR IN MIND 


The New.____. 
WEBSTER DICTIONARY, 


Not only contains 45,800 words, 12,800 
imore than any other book of vest-pocket size, but has . 
within itscovers also four other complete pocket manuals 
and the price is only 25 cents. Five books combined in 
one. Absolutely the highest degree of excellency in every 
part. This is a late publication fully up to date, and yet 
| it has reached the enormous sale of nearly 300,000 copies. 
| It sells and satisfies. We want every reader of this Jour- 
i nal to become an agent at once. Commissions the most 
liberal. During October and November, 25 cents will se- 
cure to prospective agents a sample copy, and a current 
, and highly instructive “Game of Industries,” that sells 
for 5U cents. 75 cents worth of goods for 25c. No fake. 


E. E. MILES, Pue.isHer, 
CHICAGO ILL. 











192 Pages, 554x25% inches. 
Weight, 2 ounces. 


324 Dearborn Street, 





CENTURY 








SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS OF a 


YAGGY'S GEOGRAPHICAL PORTFOLIO, 


This House has the entire control of this greatest of geographical works. It has already been 
introduced into thousands of the schools and colleges of this country; into the schools of the U. 
S. Army; in more than three-fourths of the schoois in the Province oi ieeaianbe and in other por- 
tions of Canada. and isconsiderd the standard apparatus for illustrating geography and kindred 
subjects. A few agents wanted to sell this work. Only first-class men. 

PROF TROEGER’S HAND-BOOK OF PRACTICAL GEOGRAPHY. This 
volume of nearly 300 pages, was designed to accompany the Geographical Portfolio, but it is also 
avaluable text. book in itself, and perhaps the best work on supplementary reading forclassesin 
geography that has ever been published. 

The Paiestine Portfolio, This house also manufactures and publishes the well known 
Rassweiler’s Maps of Palestine, which are original in design and comprenensive inscope. There 
are four of these maps, covering everything that is necessary for the Bible student, and they are 
furnished either on plain rollers or in special cases. 

_ HAND-BOOK OF THE HOLY LAND, by Dr. H. B. Waterman, is also pub- 
lished by this house. This is a volume of 415 pages, profusely illustrated. 

While the house makes a specialty of apparatus, maps, charts and books of its own manu- 
facture, yet orders are filled for all standard school supplies, including reading studies, anatom- 
ical works, school desks, blackboards, dictionaries, etc. Special circulars and catalogue will be 


sent when requested. CENTURY SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 
211-218 Madison Street, CHICAGO. 





















ONE OF OUR FAMOUS 
14 Carat 
MEDIUM or 


STUB... 
POINTED 


SOLID 
eee GOLD 


Fountain Pens PREPAID FoR _ 


ONE DOLLAR 


100,000 in use and giving satisfaction. Especially adapted for school use. 
_ RAND, McNALLY & CO., 160-174 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. 
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. | which will afford an inexhaust} 
reasury of information for any i 





ILLINOIS 
LARGE ee Nearly 4,000 pages. Over 300 Colored | hold is now offered in that _unequ 


Runs Two Solid Vestibuled Trains Daily Library of Reference—The New 


_ ea WUE eth tess Standard Freme 








PO Oe 0064 ees) 


AYLIGHT  PECIAL ad 








Prepared under the editorial supery 
ion of JOHN CLARK RIDPATH | 





DAY TRAIN | D., author of **Ridpath’s Histories ter 
: : , etc., assisted by a large corps of edits 
between St. Louis and Chicago. and over 100 eminent scholars _~ qual 
en meeining ny A Cars, om Buffet pester 1} specialists. i 
ars, Pullman Buffet Open and Compartment Sleep- ; 
ing Oars. See that your ticket between St. Louis and | SUPERB REFERENCE WORK iss 
Ohicago Reads via Illinois Central Railroad. | [Pee te 60.000 
t can be obtained of your local ticket agent. | treating over 60, topics (10; AR 
A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Ill. Cent. R. R., Chicago, Ill. | | 


more than any other encyclopedia) 
covers the entire field of huma 
knowledge, thought and endeayo IND 
including Zhe Arts, Sciences, Philo; 
ophy, History, Biography, Geography 
| Astronomy, Geology, Meteorology} LI 
Navigation, Exploration, Discover) 
Agriculture, Horticulture, Commer ha: 
Finance, Ethnology, Zoology, Botan “4 
Chemistry, Physiology, Mineralogy st 
Electricity, Theology, Law, Medicin his 
Political Economy, Statistics, etc., ad I 


FRESH FROM THE PRESS, } 7 


THE NEW STANDARD AMERIC do 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is brought downg De 
the present time, and contains huf wa 
dreds of articles on subjects ng th 
treated in any other reference wort | 
| Another important feature in whid } 
| it stands absolutely aloneisitsvem eff 

full appendixes, which embraceovg ; 
| 100 subdivisions, including a Bw int 
graphical Dictionary, a Dicttonaryd thi 
Technical Terms, a Gazette of ill 
United States, Statistics of Presidentiaj 
Elections, State and Territory Ele§ wh 
| tions, Religious Summaries, Statista th 
of the Population of the World and 
veritable mine of other informationm TI 
thousands of subjects of unwerm YQ 
interest and importance, 


IT 18 NOW THE STANDARD. 


Every school, college, court 








BEST LINE 
ST. LOUIS, CHICAGO and PEORIA 


OMAHA, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, | 
KANSAS CITY, ST. JOSEPH, DENVER, 
NEBRASKA, COLORADO, MON- 
TANA, UTAH AND PACI- 

FIC COAST. | 


VESTIBU LED TRAINS 


WIT 
SLEEPERS, CHAIR CARS (%2?) = SS 
and DINING CARS. SIZE OF VOLUME. 


Sar 2 Inches Thick. 
L. W. Wakeley, C. P. A., The Only Encyclopedia 8% ‘* Wide. 
8T. LOUIS, MO. public library, where the work hi IT 


Strictly *‘Up to Date,”’ as “* Long. 
- ialtaciebcatieg ceases . . ae been thus far introduced, has im 
Howard Elliott, Cree ee ON mo. |mediately given it the preference over all others. 24 


a nrneeianeathiaaeam | |) | f secures IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
> ‘ the entire set of 8 volumes. Balan 
WEEKLY THE MONTHLY | X-MAS O N E DO LLAR payable $1.50 monthly for 1 year, R 


You can thus secure this Splendid Reference Library at once for continued use and enjoyment. R 
[ : i THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the LATEST oF ALL genent 
O OO K SEE HOW LATE IT IS, reference works. All others are from 5 to 10 years old, and are silent regardin A 


RECENT topics of universalinterest. THE ‘STANDARD AMERICAN” contains hundreds of NEW ARTICLH 
on subjects not treated in any other encyclopedia, such for instance as “‘THE X-RAY,”’ “ARGON,”’ ‘‘HORSE 








Published every Saturday, LESS CARRIAGES,”’ ‘THE ATLANTA EXPOSITION,” “COLOR PHOTOGRAPH,” etc ,etc. It also gives biographieg hy 
of hundreds of people who have LATELY become famous, such, for instance, as PROF. ROENTGEN, discov zi 
13 Astor Place, New York. | erer of the x-ray, IAN MACLAREN, DR. NANSEN, the explorer; RUDYARD KIPLING, the celebrated write 


Besides this, it is the only encyclopedia which presents all the LATEST STaTISTICS—State, Territorial aa S¢ 

National, and of the whole world. It is the One Great Practical Reference Library for the Profession 

The OUTLOOK will bein 1897 as ithas and Business Man; the Teacher, the Student, the Farmer, Artisan and Mechanic A 
’ 


been during each of its twenty-seven | MAGNIFISENTLY ILLUSTRATED THROUGHOUT With over Flag oni Sa s] 
years, a History of Our Own Times. In| distinguished Poets, Authors, Physicians, Chemists, Philosophers and Scientists. aud with over 300 color P' 
its various editorial departments The} maps ee a venrge Poowe 2 og oe ig ete fea Come, Se h 
: : | Counties, States, Cities, Towns, Citadels, Solar, Lunar, an anetary Systems, and every portion 0 | 
at ye gives a ~~ gn the| cnown world, and forming a Complete and Indexed Atias of the globe. THE STANDARD AMERICAN ist 2 
world s progress, it follows wl Care | best illustrated and the best mapped Encyclopediain the English Language. 
all the important philanthropic and in-| Although the distribution was to close Dec. 1st, we have decided tom 4 
dustrial movements of the day; has a! OUR -_ a OFFER. — . Christmas, since the peculiar fitness of the work asa holil§ 
Por gift makes its introduction in this way most valuable to us. ; 
mplete department of religious news; |*” ; ais \e 
de 0 — space to the _ tena of | To secure widespread and favorable publicity for THE NEW STANDARD AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, * 
<i 4% pant t lit t | have decided to place a few introductory sets in each community throughout the country for compere t 
e home, reviews curren iterature; | with all other reference works as to plan, scope, lateness of treatment and general practical and educt 
furnishes cheerful table-talk about men | tional value. We feel that every set will create a demand for others. While the distribution will be genet b 
d things: and, in short, aims to give |i™ extent, it will last for a limited time only, after which our regular subscription sale will begin, at pric 
au ning ’ toi “gp behee g | ranging from $48 to $92 a set, according to style of binding. Now, however, to quickly and thoroughly 
fresh information, original observation, | introduce the work, as above stated, we make the price merely nominal (about the cost of manufacturt) fi 
and reasonable entertainment. | the distribution to close Dec. 25, at latest, or sooner if we consider a sufficient number of the introductoyy 
Beginning with the fifty-fifth volume, | sets to properly introduce the work at the special price has been distributed. 
the paper will assume the regular mag- | HOW TO SECURE ONE OF THESE SPLENDID SETS. = AS ae Pincerly SOCEDEA VON : 
azine size, which will add greatly to its |set of eight volumes of THE NEW AMERICAN STANDARD ENCYCLOPEDIA, in cloth binding, will be forward 
; ; ed to you AT ONCE 1e balance is payable at the rate of $1.50 monthly for one year, or about 5 cents a day. HY! 
convenience and attractiveness. The balance I ble at tt $1 3 om * 


. ° | prefer the half-morocco binding, the monthly payment will be $2, and for the full sheep $2.50 per month for 004 
The price of THE OUTLOOK is three year. We recommend the HALF-MOROCCO style, which is particularly elegant and serviceable, and will last slit] g 








j time. If’not as represented any set may be returned within ten days and money will be promptly refunded, Owillg 
dollars a year 2m advance, or less than to the nominal price at which these introductory sets are supplied, the cost of sending must be eae by the purchase i 
acert a day. but our entire confidence that the volumes will be gladly received and cheerfully paid for is shown by sendin 


a 
|set of books on an advance payment of only $1. Please indicate whether you wish the work shipped by freight 
Send fora specimen copy and illus- express Freight is Cheaper. bat it takes longer. We also feel that you will thoroughly appreciate this great wi 
’ and speak favorably of it to others. Send two-cent stamp for postage on twenty-two page illustrated pamphle 
trated respectus to The Vutlook, 13 , sample pages, colored map and portraits of famous inventors. We refer you to the publiahers of thisjournal. Addres 


, Astor Place, New York City. |THE ENCYCLOPEDIA PUBLISHING CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York ony 
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Some of our more recent 
publications are...... 


STORIES OF NEW JERSEY, , ta . . By FRANK R. STOCKTON. 
Cloth, 12mo. 254 pages. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 
STORIES OF GEORGIA, . . By JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS (Uncle Remus). 
Cloth, 12mo. 316 pages. Illustrated. Price, 80 cents. 

FIFTY FAMOUS STORIES RETOLD, — . . . By JAMES BALDWIN. 
Linen, 12mo. 172 pages. Illustrated. Price, 35 cents. 

PLANTS AND THEIR CHILDREN, . . By MRS. WILLIAM STARR DANA. 
Cloth, 12mo. 272 pages. Illustrated. Price, 65 cents. 

STORY OF THE GREEKS, . . . . . . By H. A. GUERBER. 
Cloth, 12mo. 288 pages. Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

SHORT STORIES OF OUR SHY NEIGHBORS, . By MRS. M. A. B. KELLY. 
Cloth, 12mo. 214 pages. Illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 

BRIEF HISTORY OF THE NATIONS, . .. By GEORGE PARK FISHER. 
Cloth, 12mo. 613 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 

THE MASTERY OF BOOKS, . . . By HENRY LYMAN KOOPMAN. 
Cloth, 12mo. 214 pages. Price, 90 cenis. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
By BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
Cloth, 12mo. 256 pages. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 
STORIES OF GREAT AMERICANS FOR LITTLE AMERICANS, 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
Cloth, 12mo. 159 pages. Illustrated. Price, 40 cents. 
STORIES FOR CHILDREN, . : . . . . By MRS. A. C. LANE. 
Cloth, 12mo. 104 pages. Illustrated. Price, 25 cents. 
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More than a hundred new volumes recently added to our list. Teachers 
who would be informed as to the latest publications should send for our monthly 
catalogues and bulletins. 


Single copies. of any of our books, postpaid on receipt of price. Address: 


AMERICAN BOOK CO., 


ee, fee— 521-531 WABASH AVENUE, 


| eet 0577” CHICAGO. | 
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